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WELLINGTON AT SALAMANCA, 
JULY 22, 1812, 


Salamanca was the first decided victory gained by the allies in the Peninsula. 
In former actions the French had been repulsed; here they were driven headlong, 
as it were, before a mighty wind without help or stay.... And the shock, 
reaching even to Moscow, heaved and shook the colossal structure of Napoleon’s 
power to its very base.—NAPIER. 

I saw him [Wellington] late in the evening of that great day, when the 
advancing flashes of cannon and musketry, stretching as far as the eye could 
command in the darkness, showed how well the ficld was won; he was alone, 
the flush of victory was on his brow, his eyes were eager and watchful, but his 
voice was calm and even gentle. More than the rival of Marlborough, for he had 
defeated greater generals than Marlborough ever encountered, with a prescient 
pride he seemed only to accept this glory as an earnest of greater things.—IpEM. 


Ir was a French officer who condensed the story of Salamanca 
into the epigram that it was ‘the battle in which 40,000 men had 
been beaten in forty minutes.’ In an epigram, truth is usually 
sacrificed to picturesqueness, and this oft-quoted saying is in open 
quarrel with fact. The battle of Salamanca lasted, not forty 
minutes, but six hours. Yet, in dramatic quality, it is one of the 
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most remarkable fights in modern history ; and the tactics of the 
three or four weeks which preceded it—the marches and counter- 
marches, the tangled manceuvring, the swift thrust and swifter 
parry of two great masters in the art of war—are almost as 
dramatic in their features as the battle itself. 

Salamanca was fought on July 22,1812. A little more than 
a month earlier—on June 13—Wellington crossed the Portuguese 
border, and began the movement designed to drive the French 
out of Spain. It was a step of singular daring. Wellington had 
under his nominal command some 90,000 men, but they were 
widely scattered, composed of four different nationalities, were ill 
supplied and worse paid, and the number under his immediate 
command did not reach 50,000. The French, on the other hand, 
had 300,000 soldiers in Spain, of one blood and discipline, 
veterans in war, and led by generals trained in Napoleon’s school 
and familiar with victory. Marmont, who directly confronted 
Wellington on the east, had 70,000 men under his standard ; 
but the French system of ‘making war sustain war’—of feeding 
an army, that is, by supplies taken from the enemy—caused 
Marmont’s troops to be widely scattered. Yet he had 52,000 
present with the eagles. Marmont, too, had Madrid, strongly 
held by Napoleon’s brother Joseph, behind him. Soult, to the 
south, held Andalusia with 56,000 men; Souham held the 
Asturias to the north with 38,000; Suchet had 76,000 men in 
Catalonia and Valencia. 

Wellington’s plan was to leap on Salamanca, capture it, and, 
if possible, crush or defeat Marmont before reinforcements could 
reach him. He thrust hard and fiercely, that is, at the French 
centre, and calculated that the thrust would draw the widely 
scattered French armies from the extremities, and so, with one 
stroke, clear northern and southern Spain. In any case, the 
march to Salamanca and Madrid must bring Soult tumbling up 
from the south, as otherwise his communications with France 
would be cut off. To advance with 50,000 troops against forces 
numbering in all 300,000 was an act of signal hardihood. Wel- 
lington was thrusting his head, in brief, into the lion’s mouth ; 
and if, while engaged in deadly wrestle with Marmont at the 
centre, the French armies on either flank closed in upon him, he 
must be destroyed. 

Wellington, however, measured with ice-clear intellect, and 
faced with ice-cool courage, the risks of this daring strategy, and 
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made his historic dash at Salamanca, There were two circum- 
stances in his favour. First, the French quite misread his 
strategy. Soult, on March 26, wrote he ‘ was certain Wellington 
would march upon Andalusia to raise the siege of Cadiz.” But 
Wellington, with more subtle strategy, proposed to raise the 
siege of Cadiz by striking at Salamanca! The other circum- 
stance in Wellington’s favour was the total want of concert 
betwixt the French generals, Napoleon, whose genius alone 
could control their fierce jealousies of each other, was far off in 
Russia. His brother Joseph lacked the skill and daring of a great 
soldier. lis more famous brother had put the crown of Spain 
upon his head, but he could not put within that head the brains 
necessary to sustain it; and his generals were loyal neither to him 
nor to each other. Napoleon himself attributed the loss of Sala- 
manca to the ‘ vanity’ of Marmont, eager rather to win personal 
fame than to serve France. But that same flame of restless and 
selfish vanity burnt in the breasts of all the French marshals. 
They cared more to outshine each other than even to beat the 
common enemy. 

Wellington reached Salamanca on June 17, and Marmont, who 
could assemble only 25,000 troops, fell back before him. But he 
left Salamanca strongly fortified. No less than thirteen convents 
and twenty-two colleges, it was said, had been pulled down to 
yield material for the French forts ; and these were heavily armed 
with artillery, while Wellington had only four heavy guns and 
three 24-pounders, and a very scanty supply of ammunition for 
even these. Marmont reckoned that the forts would hold out for 
at least fifteen days; and in less than that time he would be 
heavily reinforced from Madrid and from the north, and could 
then advance and crush Wellington. Wellington’s attack, how- 
ever, was fierce. The men who had stormed Badajos and Ciudad 
Rodrigo were not to be denied at Salamanca, and the forts would 
have fallen in five days, but that ammunition failed and gave the 
garrison a brief respite. 

Marmont found he must do something to divert the fierceness 
with which the British pressed on his forts. He was a gallant 
soldier, a fine tactician, full of French élan, and of a half-scornful 
eagerness to overthrow the mere ‘ sepoy general’ opposed to him, 
and drive the British into the sea; and with a force of 30,000 he 
advanced in very tempestuous fashion against the force covering 
the attacked forts, Wellington knew that a barren victory would 
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be hardly less disastrous than a defeat, and was determined to 
fight only when he could destroy his enemy. He was content 
with barring Marmont’s advance, day after day, by positions skil- 
fully taken up, until on June 29 the forts surrendered. Marmont 
then fell back in sullen wrath to the Duero, holding the northern 
bank of it from Tordesillas to Toro—a distance of less than four- 
teen miles—there to await the reinforcements pressing to join him. 
Wellington followed him in the expectation that either the diffi- 
culties of gathering supplies would compel Marmont to fall back, 
or his impatient and eager genius would make him attempt some 
rash stroke. 

Marmont, however, was a tactician of the first order. His 
troops were hardy and quick of foot. The country, a series of 
open rolling downs seamed with shallow rivers, lent itself to 
rapid movements, and was perfectly familiar to him ; and he com- 
menced a series of swift movements in which, again and again, he 
out-marched and out-generalled Wellington. His aim, in brief, was 
to march round Wellington’s flank, and strike at the Ciudad 
Rodrigo road on his rear, which formed his only line of retreat 
to Portugal. And the feints and movements on his part to accom- 
plish, and on Wellington’s part to prevent, this, form one of the 
most brilliant chapters of tactics in the history of war. The 
movements of the armies resembled the quick and gleaming 
thrusts and parries of two accomplished fencers engaged in fierce 
and close duel; or, to vary the figure, the armies circled round 
and dashed at each other with breathless attack and _ recoil, 
like two hawks in mid-air, swooping, in close curves, round each 
other with ruffled feathers and angry claws. There is no space 
here to tell the story of this struggle, which lasted more than a 
week, and in which the weapons were not so much bayonet and 
sabre, as the brains of the general and the legs of the soldier. 
But some of the picturesque incidents yielded by that struggle in 
generalship are worth describing. 

Marmont, on July 16, made a show of crossing the Duero 
at Toro, and so marching past Wellington’s left to Salamanca. 
Wellington moved to his left to block this road, but yet, as a 
precaution, left: the fourth and light divisions and Anson’s cavalry, 
under Sir Stapleton Cotton, on the Trabancos, so as to guard 
against any advance past his right from Tordesillas. As soon as 
Marmont saw the bulk of the British forces drawn to his right, 
he countermarched his troops, pressed on at the utmost speed 
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back to Tordesillas, crossed the Duero there without pause, and 
came sweeping down past Wellington’s right towards Salamanca. 
Some of his men actually marched forty miles, some fifty, without 
a halt! 

It was a brilliant stroke of generalship, and on the evening of 
the 17th Cotton, with two divisions and some cavalry, was, with- 
out support, in the presence of the whole French army. Cotton 
had the obstinate courage that grows yet more stubborn in actual 
combat, characteristic of his race, and he clung to his position. 
In the deep folds of the treeless downs the full strength of the 
French was hidden, and Cotton, with cheerful confidence, drove 
back the skirmishers as they crossed the stream. But the columns 
of the French became denser, their fire heavier ; and soon the deep 
roar of heavy guns was added to the sharp crackle of musketry. 

It was early morning, and the black masses of powder-smoke 
mingled with the light mists rising from the river. Here isa 
vivid battle-picture, taken from Napier :— 

The cannonade became heavy, and the spectacle surprisingly beautiful, for the 
lighter smoke and mist, mingling and curling in fantastic pillars, formed a huge 
and glittering dome tinged with many colours by the rising sun; and through 
the grosser vapour below the restless horsemen were seen or lost, as the fume 
thickened from the rapid play of the artillery, while the bluff head of land beyond 
the Trabancos, covered with French troops, appeared by an optical deception 
close at hand, dilated to the size of a mountain, and crowned with gigantic 
soldiers, who were continually breaking off and sliding down into the fight. 
Suddenly a dismounted English cavalry officer stalked from the midst of the 
smoke towards the line of infantry ; his gait was peculiarly rigid, and he appeared 
to hold a bloody handkerchief to his heart; but that which seemed a cloth was a 
broad and dreadful wound; a bullet had entirely effaced the flesh from his left 
shoulder and breast, and carried away part of his ribs, his heart was bared, and 
its movement plainly discerned. It was a piteous and yet a noble sight; for his 
countenance, though ghastly, was firm, his step scarcely indicated weakness, and 
his voice never faltered. This unyielding man’s name was Williams; he died 
a short distance from the field of battle—it was said, in the arms of his son, a 
youth of fourteen, who had followed his father to the Peninsula in hopes 
of obtaining a commission, for they were not in affluent circumstances. 


By seven o’clock Wellington, accompanied by Beresford, 
drawn by the sound of the firing, had reached the scene of the 
conflict, and was almost at once in great personal peril. 

A couple of squadrons of French cavalry, gallantly led by 
their officer, swept down the further bank of the river, splashed 
through the current, and galloped up the steep slope beyond. 
As they reached the crest, disordered and breathless, they found 
themselves confronted with a squadron of British dragoons. The 
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Frenchmen were heavy cavalry, splendidly mounted, in gay 
uniform, with high fur caps. Their officer halted his men within 
a hundred yards of the British cavalry, which was in skirmishing 
order, held his sword high in air, and, with a shout of ‘ Vive 
l’Empereur! En avant, Francais!’ dashed on the British, who 
were swept away in a moment by the rush of the heavier horses 
of the French. The whole mass, French and British, struggling 
together, and smiting furiously at each other, went tumbling 
down the reverse slope. 

In the valley below were two guns, covered by some infantry 
pickets and another squadron of light cavalry; and without a 
pause the French officer dashed on these, his men following, and 
swept through them like a whirlwind, the artillerymen stooping, 
with heads bent, spurring their horses to save their guns, while 
the Frenchmen slashed at them with their sabres. Wellington 
and Beresford were caught in the mélée; and Maxwell tells how 
he saw the British general as he crossed the ford ‘ with his straight 
sword drawn, at full speed, and smiling.’ -At this moment a 
squadron of heavy British dragoons rode at the furious French 
swordsmen, and the latter were destroyed almost to a man; but 
‘ their invincible leader,’ says Napier, ‘assaulted by three enemies 
at once, struck one dead from his horse, and, with surprising 
exertions, saved himself from the other two, though they rode 
hewing at him from each side for a quarter of a mile.’ 

Meanwhile Marmont, having discovered how small was the 
force opposed to him, crossed the Trabancos, and pushed on 
straight for the Guarefia. If he could throw himself across it 
before the British, Wellington would be cut off from Salamanca. 

Ten miles of dusty soil had to be crossed under a blazing sun 
and at high speed. The troops that could march fastest would 
win, And, urged by their officers to the utmost exertions, the 
rival columns pressed on. It was one of the strangest scenes 
ever witnessed in war, and only Napier’s resonant prose can do 
justice to it :— 

The British retired in three columns, the light division being between the 
fifth division and the French, close to the latter, the cavalry on the flanks 
and rear. The air was extremely sultry, the dust rose in clouds, and the close 
order of the troops was rendered very oppressive by a siroc wind; but where the 
light division marched the military spectacle was strange and grand, Hostile 
columns of infantry, only half musket-shot from each other, were marching 


impetuously towards a common goal, the officers on each side pointing forward 
with their swords, or touching their caps and waving their hands in courtesy, 
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while the German cavalry, huge men on huge horses, rode between in a close 
compact body, as if to prevent a collision: at times the loud tones of command 
to hasten the march were heard passing from the front to the rear on both sides, 
and now and then the rush of French bullets came sweeping over the columns, 
whose violent pace was continually accelerated. 

Thus moving for ten miles, yet keeping the most perfect order, both parties 
approached the Guarenia, and the enemy, seeing the light division, although more 
in their power than the others, was yet outstripping them in the march, in- 
creased the fire of their guns and menaced an attack with infantry: the 
German cavalry instantly drew close round, the column plunged suddenly into 
a hollow dip of ground on the left, and ten minutes after the head of the 
division was in the stream of the Guarefia between Osmo and Castrillo. The 
fifth division entered it at the same time higher up on the left, and the fourth 
division passed on the rigkt. ‘The soldiers of the light division, tormented 
with thirst, yet long used to their enemy’s mode of warfare, drank as they 
marched ; those of the fifth division, less experienced, stopped a few moments, 
and on the instant forty French guns, gathering on the heights above, sent a 
tempest of builets amongst them. So nicely timed was the operation. 


Maxwell describes the scene as the river was reached. ‘A 
buzz,’ he says, ‘ran through the ranks that water was at hand; 
and the soldiers were impelled forward with eyes staring and 
mouths open; and when within fifty yards of the stream a general 
rush was made.’ 

The French general had accomplished much. He had crossed 
a great river, surprised Wellington’s right, and driven it back for 
ten miles, Nevertheless, a glance at the map shows how Wel- 
lington had thwarted the attempt to sweep past his flank and 
get between him and Salamanca. Marmont’s troops, too, had 
been marching for two days and nights, and were exhausted, and 
a brief pause followed. The two great hosts bivouacked on the 
opposite slopes of a narrow valley, and the outposts were placed 
so near each other that, to quote Maxwell, ‘the fixed sentinels 
almost received the secret whispers of each other’s watch !’ 

On the morning of the 20th, Marmont was moving again, 
His light-footed battalions, while the stars were yet burning in 
the Spanish night skies, were pushing past Wellington’s right up 
the Guareiia. Parallel lines of hills, with a very narrow and 
shallow valley betwixt, run curving to the south-west towards the 
Tormes, on which river stands Salamanca; and along the crest of 
the outer range Marmont pushed at fiercest speed. On the inner 
ridge, and within easy musket-shot, marched the British, the 
eager columns trying to head each other. Wherever the ground 
favoured the movement, the guns on either side wheeled round, 
and smote the hostile flank opposite them with grape and round 
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shot. But the dusty panting soldiers, with sloping muskets and 
shoulders thrown forward, never halted ; while, to quote Napier, 
‘ the officers, like gallant gentlemen, who bore no malice and knew 
no fear, made their military recognitions, and the horsemen on 
each side watched with eager eyes for an opening to charge.’ At 
one point the swiftly moving lines, for a moment, so to speak, 
jostled, and two dust-covered brigades on either side clashed 
fiercely together. The British, however—a brigade of the fourth 
division—swung round, poured in a deadly volley, charged home 
with bayonet, dashed their opponents into mere fragments, then 
wheeled back, and pressed on their scarcely interrupted march. 

In this day’s operations, however, Marmont won. He out- 
marched and outflanked the British, and when night fell his dusty 
and exhausted soldiers held the ford of Huerta on the Tormes. 
He had nothing to do but to keep that position till his reinforce- 
ments reached him, then Salamanca and Wellington’s line of 
retreat to Portugal lay under his stroke. The night set in wild 
and stormy. Rain fell with tropical violence. The hill-slopes 
were slippery with a thousand rills; a furious thunderstorm broke 
over the valley, where the tired armies, in great confusion, 
were trying to take up their positions. The peals of thunder 
were so deep and echoing, that a whole troop of British cavalry 
horses, familiar with the roar of artillery, broke loose in terror, 
and galloped riderless into the French camp. Hundreds of 
frightened horses, too, dashed through the British lines, and were 
mistaken for charges of French cavalry. Never was a wilder 
scene. But, through it all, the soldiers of the immortal light 
division ‘ were seen by the fiery gleams to step from the river to 
the bank, and pursue their march, amid this astounding turmoil, 
in close and beautiful order, defying alike the storm and the 
enemy.’ 

Wellington recognised that in this strife of tactics Marmont 
had won; but he clung with iron tenacity to his position, in the 
hope that the Frenchman, instead of waiting till his reinforce- 
ments came up and made a battle hopeless, might attempt a rash 
stroke on his own account. But he wrote a letter to the Spanish 
general, Castaiios, saying he must retreat. The orderly carrying 
the letter was captured by the French, and his despatch, falling 
into Marmont’s hands, tempted him to his doom, The French 
insisted afterwards that this letter was a subtle ruse de guerre on 
Wellington’s part. It was written to trick Marmont, not to 
inform Castafios; and its capture was part of the trick. The 
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letter, it is quite true, tempted Marmont to make the rash stroke 
which ruined him; but it also exactly expressed Wellington’s 
purpose. Retreat was the only course possible to him if Marmont 
stood on his defence till his reinforcements came up. 

A glance at the map shows that the Tormes forms a great loop 
north of Salamanca. Marmont, on the night of July 18, had 
seized the ford at Huerta, at the crown of the loop, and could 
move down either bank of the river to Salamanca. Wellington 
entrenched his third division on the right bank of the river, 
opposite the ford of Santa Marta, to bar Marmont’s advance, but 
with the bulk of his army crossed the river, and took up a 
position perpendicular to its course, his extreme right touching, 
but not occupying, one of a pair of rugged and isolated hills, 
called the Arapiles. He thus covered Salamanca against Mar- 
mont’s advance from Huerta, on the left bank of the river. 

The two wearied armies watched each other for a day anda 
half; but Wellington had learned that Marmont’s reinforcements 
from the north would reach him on July 22 or 23, and the 
British general decided that he must retreat. Still, he hung on, 
hoping for some chance of a dramatic stroke, and this suddenly 
offered itself. Marmont had crossed to the left bank of the 
Tormes, and, on the morning of the 22nd, he suddenly made a 
leap at the outer of the two hills we have named. The hills were 
about 500 yards apart, and the British, quick to see the French 
movement, made a dash at the hill near them. The French, 
vehement and swift-footed, reached the hill on their side first, 
seized it, and dashed on to the sister hill, which the slower, but 
more stubborn, British had half climbed. There was a struggle, 
fierce, short, and bloody; but at its close the French and the 
British held their respective hills, and these two savage splinters 
of rock formed, so to speak, the menacing heads, from which two 
great armies threatened each other. But the capture of the 
French Arapiles gave Marmont a great advantage. It made his 
right unassailable, and he could swing round from the hill as 
from a pivot, and strike at the Ciudad Rodrigo road, along which 
Wellington must retreat. Wellington met the situation thus 
created by using the English Arapiles as a fixed point, and 
swinging round his army till his right rested on Aldea Tejada. 
What had been his first line facing Huerta, thus became his rear, 
and the army now looked eastward to meet the wheel of the 


French left. 
1—~5 
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The long summer day crept on, both armies grimly watching 
each other. Wellington had resolved to fall back as soon as night 
came. Marmont, on his part, was fretted to fever by the dread 
that Wellington would slip out of his hands before his reinforce- 
ments came up. The English commissariat wagons were already 
on the road to Ciudad Rodrigo, and the dust, rising high in the sky, 
made Marmont believe that Wellington was actually in retreat ; 
and, taking fire at that thought, he launched his left, consisting of 
two divisions under Maucune, with fifty guns and some light 
cavalry, along a ridge of low hills which swept in a curve past 
Wellington’s right towards Salamanca. The two armies, in fact, 
occupied the opposing crests of an oval-shaped amphitheatre, 
whose axis, from east to west, was about two miles long, the 
transverse axis, from north to south, being about a mile and a 
half; and to the northern tip of this natural amphitheatre the 
two Arapiles acted, so to speak, as gate-posts. 

Marmont’s left was now in movement, and its march quickly 
created a steadily widening gap in the French line of battle. 
Wellington’s keen and soldierly eye instantly detected the flaw in 
his enemy’s tactics. The French left wing was entirely separated 
from the centre. The fault was flagrant, and, in Napier’s terse 
phrase, Wellington ‘fixed it with the stroke of a thunderbolt.’ 
Croker, in his journal, relates a conversation at Strathfieldsaye, 
mauy years afterwards, in which Alava, while Wellington was 
present and listened and smiled at the story, drew a realistic 
sketch of the manner in which Marmont’s unlucky move was 
detected by the British general :— 


He (Wellington) had been very busy all the morning, and had not thought of 
breakfast, and the staff had grown very hungry; at last, however, there was a 
pause (I think he said about two) near a farmyard surrounded by a wall, where 
a kind of breakfast was spread on the ground, and the staff alighted and fell to. 
While they were eating, the Duke rode into the enclosure; he refused to alight, 
and advised them to make haste; he seemed anxious and on the look-out. At 
last they persuaded him to take a bit of bread and the leg of a cold roast fowl, 
which he was eating without knife from his fingers, when suddenly they saw 
him throw the leg of the fowl far away over his shoulder, and gallop out of the 
yard, calling to them to follow him. The fact is, he had been waiting to have 
the French sighted at a certain gap in the hills, and that was to be the signal of 
a long-meditated and long-suspended attack. ‘I knew,’ said Alava, with grave 
drollery, ‘that something “ very serious” was about to happen when an article 
so precious as the leg of a roast fowl was thus thrown away !’ 


Wellington, in brief, waited in grim content till Marmont’s 
faulty movement was developed past remedy ; then he made his 
terrible counter-stroke. He fixed Marmont’s right to its ground 
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by making a dash at the French Arapiles ; he smote the head of 
Maucune’s columns with the third division brought uy at the 
double from Aldea Tejada, and, at the same moment, he launched 
at their flank the fifth division. How swift and dramatic was the 
development of Wellington’s attack is best told in Napeey s vivid 
sentences :— 


A few orders issued from his lips like the incantations of a wizard and sud- 
denly the dark mass of troops which covered the English Arapiles, hs if pos- 
sessed by some mighty spirit, rushed violently down the interior slope of the 
mountain and entered the great basin, amidst a storm of bullets which seemed 
to shear away the whole surface of the earth over which they moved. | The fifth 
division instantly formed on the right of the fourth, connecting the latter with 
Bradford’s Portuguese, who hastened forward at the same time from tlle right of 
the army; and the heavy cavalry, galloping up on the right of Bradfdrd, closed 
this front of battle. 


The first and most decisive blow of the great fight was struck 
by the third division. These were Picton’s men ; but that brave 
soldier was absent through sickness, and the division was under 
the command of Pakenham, Wellington’s brother-in-law, a soldier 
of the finest fighting quality. Wellington gave his orders in 
person to Pakenham. ‘Do you see those fellows on the hill, 
Pakenham ?’ he said, pointing to where Maucune’s columns were 
now showing. ‘Mien on with your division, and drive them to 
the d——’! Pakenham saluted, and there are two vetsions of 
his reply. ‘I will, my lord, by G ’ is the reply put in his 
mouth by Robinson in his ‘ Life of Picton.’ Napier’s version of 
the reply is ‘ Yes, if you will give me a grasp of that all-tonquer- 
ing hand.’ The first version is needlessly profane, the second is 
tumid and un-British; but about the intelligence and fire with 
which Pakenham carried out his orders there is no doubt. 
Wellington himself watched the division as it deployed into 
column and moved fiercely to attack—an attack which was 
described by an eye-witness as ‘not only the most spirited, but 
the most perfect thing of its kind ever seen,’ ‘Did you ever see a 
man,’ said Wellington to his staff, ‘who understood his orders 
better than Pakenham ?’ 

' Pakenham’s columns, as they drew near the French, swung 
into line, the companies bringing forward their right |e 
at a run as they marched, and with bent heads and) levelled 
bayonets, but not yet firing a shot, pressed sternly on the 
French, who, expecting. to look down on the Ciudad} Rodrigo 
road crowded with a retreating enemy, instead sudderly found 
themselves threatened by swiftly moving lines of steady infantry, 
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glittering from end to end with shining bayonets at the charge, 
But the French were hardy veterans, and broke instantly into 
an angry fire of musketry. Their guns, too, swung round and 
poured a tempest of grape on the steady British lines. 

These never wavered or halted. The gaps in their front were 
filled instantly. On they came, their disciplined tread sounding 
louder and nearer, till they burst into dreadful and fast-following 
volleys, and the French were swept away as with the blast of a 
whirlwind. The French officers were gallant men, and did despe- 
rate acts to keep their men steady. The colonel of a French 
regiment, for example, snatched a musket from a grenadier, ran 
forward a few yards, and shot Major Murphy, in command of the 
88th or Connaught Rangers, who was in advance of his men. 
One of the 88th in return shot the Frenchman dead; but 
Murphy’s horse galloped wildly across the front of the regiment, 
dragging his dead rider, whose foot was entangled in the stirrup, 
with him. 

The sight kindled the 88th to madness. The line began to 
sway forward with the eager fury of the men; and Pakenham, 
who rode near, shouted to Wallace, who commanded the brigade, 
to ‘let them loose.’ The word of command ran down the line, 
repeated from officer to officer; the bayonets fell as with one 
impulse to the level; and, ‘let loose,’ the men with a stern deep 
shout dashed at the enemy. Amid the smoke of the French line 
a single officer could be seen lingering to fire the last gun. But, 
crushed as though smitten with a tempest of aérolites, the French 
columns broke in hopeless flight. The French cavalry rode at 
the flanks of the victorious British, and for a few minutes horse- 
men and footmen were mingled in desperate fight. The French 
cavalry, however, was quickly driven off; and, steadily moving on 
its dreadful path, the third division smote with its fire the second 
line of the French, while the fifth division was pouring its volleys 
at the same moment into the French flank. 

Then came one of the most memorable cavalry charges in 
the history of war. The heavy brigade—the 3rd and 4th 
dragoons, and the 5th dragoon guards—under Le Marchant, and 
Anson’s light cavalry, found the opportunity of a decisive attack. 
The squadrons were launched at speed. Then came a dramatic 
spectacle : 


While Pakenham, bearing onward with a conquering violence, was closing on 
their flank, and the fifth division advancing with a storm of fire on their front, 
the interval between the two attacks was suddenly filled with a whirling cloud 
of dust, moving swiftly forward and carrying within its womb the trampling 
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sound of a charging multitude. As it passed the left of the third div 
Marchant’s heavy horsemen, flanked by Anson’s light cavalry, broke fort 
at full speed, and the next instant 1,200 French infantry, though formed i 
lines, were trampled down with a terrible clamour and disturbance. Be 
and blinded, they cast away their arms and ran through the opening 
British squadrons, stooping and demanding quarter ; while the dragoons 
on big horses, rode onwards, smiting with their long glittering swords i 
trollable power ; and the third division followed at speed, shouting as th 
masses fell in succession before this dreadful charge. 


The charging cavalry struck first the 66th regiment 
French, formed in a sort of column of half battalions 
presenting six successive lines which broke into a heavy m 


fire as the cavalry dashed on their front. Over these the 


horsemen rode at a gallop, simply trampling them out of ex 


A second battalion of six hundred was served in th 
fashion. Onward swept the eager horsemen. By this ti 
open trees, under which the British cavalry was gallopin 


closer, and the front of the charging line was greatly brok 
solid French brigade, which stood in the shelter of the 


poured a stream of fire into the galloping squadrons, and s 
saddles were emptied. Yet the stubborn horsemen kept 


crushed to fragments this, the third body they had encov 


and Lord Edward Somerset, with a single squadron, 
beyond him a battery of five guns, swept on in his att 
captured them. This memorable charge destroyed Ma 
three divisions, as a military body, and captured five gi 
2,000 prisoners. But Le Marchant himself, perhaps tl] 


cavalry leader in the British army, had fallen, and the three 
regiments of the heavy brigade at nightfall could muster only 


three squadrons. 

One curious incident marked the cavalry charge. 
Mackie of the 88th, who acted as aide-de-camp to Walle 
commander of the brigade, was, about this stage of the 
feported as ‘missing.’ No one had seen him fall, but 
disappeared. Some half-hour later he reappeared throu 
smoke from the enemy’s front covered with dust and bk 
horse stumbling from fatigue, and nothing left of his sw 
the hilt. As the English cavalry swept past the 88th, ¢ 
great charge, Mackie’s Highland blood had kindled to flai 
galloped to the flank of the cavalry, shared in the tum 
rapture of their mad ride, and, when it was over, returned 
regiment in the fashion we have described. 

It was five o’clock when Pakenham attacked, and be 
o’clock Marmont had been carried disabled off the field ; h 
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cessor, Bonet, was wounded ; the French left had been destroyed as 
a military body, and had fallen back in tumultuous and disorderly 
retreat. But two circumstances for a brief space changed the 
fortunes of the conflict, and seemed to make the final issue doubt- 
ful. Clausel, who assumed command of the French when Bonet 
fell, was a fine soldier, stubborn of courage and fertile in 
resource. He not only rallied the broken left and shaken centre, 
but, with the instinct of a valiant soldier, he attempted a 
daring counterstroke on Wellington’s left; and chance for a 
moment seemed to offer him a golden opportunity. Wellington 
assailed the French Arapiles with Pack’s Portuguese brigade. 
Pack’s men were 2,000 strong, and Pack himself was ‘a fighting 
general’ of very fine quality. The hill, too, was held by a single 
French battalion, and the success of the attack seemed assured. 
And yet it failed! Pack led his men up within thirty yards of 
the summit in solid column; then over the crest and round the 
flank of the hill the French came in a vehement charge, pushed 
home with fiery valour ; and the Portuguese broke. ‘There was 
a cloud of smoke, a shout, a stream of fire, and the side of the 
hill was covered with the killed, the wounded, and the flying 
Portuguese.’ 

French valour is always most dangerous when the imagination 
of victory gleams like a flame in it. The 4th division of the 
British had at that moment reached the edge of the southern 
ridge. Pack’s defeat exposed their flank, and Clausel, seizing the 
critical moment, smote hard on their front with two strong un- 
broken regiments, and the British were driven in tumult and con- 
fusion, but fighting desperately, down the hill. Cole, in command 
of the division, fell badly wounded. Beresford brought up a 
Portuguese brigade to restore the fight, but the brigade was 
swept away, and Beresford himself was disabled. The French 
heavy cavalry was coming on to the attack, and the moment 
was critical. Wellington, riding quickly to the scene, brought 
up Clinton’s division, which had not yet fired a shot, and the fury 
and thunder of the fight grew still deeper. 

Night was falling. The dry grass on the slope where the 
hostile lines were exchanging close and deadly volleys, and making 
furious rushes with the bayonet, took fire, and ran in crackling 
flames over the bodies of the wounded, and under the trampling 
feet of the combatants. But the stubborn close-fighting valour 
of the 6th overbore the fiery daring of the French, and the 
changing current of battle set finally in favour of the British. The 
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whole volume of French retreat flowed in wild far-reaching tumult 
along the Alba de Tormes road. Still its rearguard, however, 
clinging to every vantage of ground, covered the retreat with 
sullen and desperate courage, and Foy in command of it showed 
fine skill. The fragments of Maucune’s division held the last 
defensible ridge on the edge of the forest through which the 
French retreat, with loud clamour, was flowing. It was night, 
black and moonless; and Clinton, scornful of tactics and flank 
movements, led his division straight up the hill. To those who 
watched the fight from a little distance, the eddying fortunes 
of the attack and the defence were written in ever-clianging 
characters of fire on the hill-slopes. 

In the darkness of the night the fire showed from afar how the battle went. 
On the English side a sheet of flame was seen, sometimes advancing with an 
even front, sometimes pricking forth in spear-heads, now falling back ih waving 
lines, anon darting upwards in one vast pyramid, the apex of which @ften ap- 
proached yet never gained the actual summit of the mountain; but the French 
musketry, rapid as lightning, sparkled along the brow of the height with unvary 
ing fulness, and with what destructive effects the dark gaps and changihg shapes 
of the adverse fire showed too plainly: meanwhile Pakenham turned the/left, Foy 
glided into the forest, and, Maucune’s task being then completed, the effulge ont 
crest of the ridge henaee black and silent, and the whole French army) lvanished 


as it were in the darkness. 


The French must cross the Tormes in their flight at Aha de 
Tormes or at Huerta. Wellington had placed a Spanish garrison 
at the first, and he pushed on to the second with the light divi ision, 
If he could seize that, the French army must surrender or be 
destroyed. The Spanish garrison, however, had abandoned Alba 
de Tormes without reporting the circumstance to Wellington ; 
and the French army crossed the Tormes at that point in safety, 
and pushed on their retreat with such speed that, on the day after 
the fight, Clausel was forty miles from Salamanca. Wellington 
overtook the French rear-guard with his cavalry a little before 
noon on the 23rd, and launched the heavy German dragoons and 
Anson’s light horsemen at them. Then ensued a cavalry exploit 
of singular brilliancy. Anson’s troopers broke the French 
cavalry; but the Germans, riding fast, with narrow front, up 
the valley, discovered some solid squares of infantry on the 
slope above them. The left squadron of the regiment instantly 
swung round and rode at the nearest square. The two front ranks, 
kneeling, presented a double row of deadly steel; and, over their 
heads, the French infantry, standing four deep, poured a deadly 
stream of fire into the swiftly moving mass of men and horses 
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before them. The Germans, however, gallantly led, pushed their 
charge up to the very points of the bayonets. A horse struck by 
a bullet stumbled forward on to the square, and broke for a 
moment its solid order, and the Germans—big men and huge 
horses—swept through the gap, and in an instant the battalion 
was cut down or trampled out of existence. 

Meanwhile the second squadron, taking fire at the exploit of 
the squadron next to it, also swung round and rode fiercely at the 
second French square. Its fire was angry and damaging; but 
its ranks had been shaken by the spectacle of the destruction 
which had just swept over the square below it. One or two 
French infantrymen ran from their places, and in an instant 
the tempest of galloping horses and furious swordsmen swept 
over the square. A third square, according to one version, was 
in like manner destroyed by the triumphant cavalry; but the 
remaining square stood firm and succeeded in covering the French 
retreat. The charge was one of the most memorable cavalry feats 
on record. Three squares were broken and 1,400 prisoners cap- 
tured. Yet a great price was paid for this triumph. ‘The hill 
of La Serna offered a frightful spectacle of the power of the 
musket—that queen of weapons—and the track of the Germans 
was marked by their huge bodies. . . . In several places man 
and horse had died simultaneously, and so suddenly that, falling 
together on their sides, they appeared still alive, the horse’s legs 
stretched out as in movement, the rider’s feet in the stirrup, his 
bridle in hand, the sword raised to strike, and the large hat 
fastened under the chin, giving to the grim but undistorted 
countenance a supernatural and terrible expression.’ 

Salamanca is one of the great battles of modern history. The 
French army was practically destroyed as a military body. ‘I 
never saw an army receive such a beating,’ wrote Wellington, the 
least exaggerative of men. But the immediate results of Sala- 
manca were its least important consequences. It destroyed the 
splendid prestige of the French. It delivered Madrid. It raised 
the siege of Cadiz. It rescued Andalusia and Castile from the 
French occupation. Napoleon heard the tidings of the defeat 
the night before Borodino, and it filled him with fury—and with 
reason. He could henceforth hope for no reinforcements from 
Spain; he must drain his strength, indeed, when he most needed 
it, to feed the war there. ‘The Spanish ulcer,’ said Napoleon 
long afterwards, ‘destroyed me.’ But it was Salamanca that 
made the Spanish ulcer incurable. 
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THE ANTI-FACOBIN. 
AN ANNIVERSARY ARTICLE. 


LAST NUMBER PUBLISHED JULY 9TH, 1798. 


TALKING to Miot de Melito at Montebello in July 1797, 
Napoleon, fresh from his Italian triumphs, thus enunciated his 
views of the Jacobin doctrines and their. professors: ‘Jo you 
imagine that I triumph in Italy in order to aggrandise the pack 
of lawyers who form the Directory ? What an idea! A republic 
of thirty million men! And with our manners, our vices! How 
is it possible? That is a fancy of which at present the French 
are full; but it will pass away, like all the others. What they 
want is glory and gratified vanity ; but as for liberty, they do not 
understand what it means,’ ! | 

It is not strange that the piercing eye of Napoleon should 
have seen the glaring discrepancy between Jacobin theory and 
practice, though it may seem strange that he should have uttered 
his views to a comparative stranger at the time when he was 
posing as ‘citoyen général,’ ‘one of Plutarch’s men;’ but the 
frankness of Bonaparte, like the frankness of Bismarck, must, at 
times, have surprised his contemporaries. That his views were 
sound politically there are perhaps few who would now dispute. 
What is the answer that would be given by most thinking people 
to the grave question propounded by M. Renan nearly ten years 
ago” as to the success of the French Revolution ? Probably it 
would be found to coincide with that of Pitt rather than that 
of Fox; but the lapse of a century is only just enabling us to 
judge with tolerable impartiality of its effects. Not that, even 
now, it is easy for us to approach the consideration of that extra- 
ordinary epoch without bias, though the actors in it are at: length 
shrinking to their proper proportions, and the judgment of pos- 
terity is shaking itself free from the apocalyptic visions of Victor 
Hugo and Carlyle, and is beginning to see events in their true 
perspective. 


1 Memoirs of Miot de Melito, vol. i. p. 189. 
2 Réponse & M. Claretie, July 21, 1889. 
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If it is difficult to avoid bias now in discussing the Revolu- 
tion, it is hardly to be wondered at if it was difficult at the time. 
Gouverneur Morris, with the insight of a shrewd Yankee, foresaw 
the failure of the Revolution from its inception; but it is not 
surprising that the Opposition in England were friendly towards 
France ; for the repressive measures of the Government and con- 
stant defeat in Parliament might have justified much sympathy 
with the revolutionary doctrines as first preached. But it is 
difficult to understand their position in 1798, when the Jacobin 
theories were being illustrated by the victorious French armies. 

Pitt at this time had the voting class, and, on the whole, 
sound statesmanship, on his side; but the wit, the eloquence, 
and the sympathy of the populace were on the other. But, with 
great discretion, he had been gathering round him a band of 
young disciples, who amply repaid his prescient foresight. The 
most brilliant of this brilliant band was George Canning, and he 
was surrounded by others whose wit was hardly less keen than his 
own. They all held views with regard to the régime then existing 
in France identical with those of Napoleon, already quoted ; and, 
after the rupture of the negotiations at Lille, which brought back 
to England that most able of our diplomatists, Lord Malmesbury, 
Canning and his friends met under his presidency to draw up the 
first number of the ‘ Anti-Jacobin, or Weekly Examiner,’ which 
appeared on November 20, 1797. The age and experience of the 
old diplomatist tempered the zeal and energy of the younger 
men, and the result was a series of the most successful political 
satires which have ever appeared. It is not too much to say 
that when it came to an end it had killed any hankering after 
Jacobinical doctrines in this country. 

What has been accomplished by M. Taine through weight 
of evidence and reasoning at the end of a century in his own 
country was done in England in six months; and Bonaparte’s 
victorious career finished the lesson. Hitherto, outside the 
walls of Parliament, the Opposition had had all the best of the 
fun in the ‘ Rolliad. Now they were made ridiculous in turn. 
Not only their political views and their supporters in the press, 
but the men of science who patronised revolutionary ideas, the 
literary man who modelled his style on foreign or unwonted 
examples, all fell under the lash. In many cases the parodies 
have lived, while the originals have been long forgotten. Canning, 
Hookham Frere, and George Ellis (formerly a contributor to the 
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‘Rolliad,’ but now converted) were the authors of the’ pieces 
best remembered; but Jenkinson, Morpeth, Hammond, Baron, 
Macdonald, and Mornington (afterwards Lord Wellesley) were 
also writers in the ‘ Anti-Jacobin.’ Gifford, afterwards editor of 
the ‘Quarterly Review,’ was the editor. Great mystery was 
affected, and the contributors entered the editorial room in Bond 
Street through the door of the neighbouring house, but there 
was little mystery about the authorship of the pieces, which 
seem to have been attributed to their real authors with tolerable 
correctness as soon as they appeared. 

With the exception of ‘The New Morality,’ the serious part of 
the ‘ Anti-Jacobin’ has been forgotten, but a large part of it was 
serious ; it is the fun, however, that has made it live. Canning 
and Frere saw the ridiculous side of the revolutionary fanatics, 
and as the Directory after the 18th I ructidor was not composed 
of fanatics at all, but designing scoundrels masquerading as 
fanatics, the contrast between Jacobin theory and practice was 
even greater than in earlier years. The Jacobins who triumphed 
after the fall of the Girondins were marvellously successful for a 
time because they had a narrow creed, which they believed in and 
promulgated with ruthless logic, but after the fall of Robespierre 
the real Jacobinism had ceased to exist, and what succeeded was 
the cant of Jacobinism, which was being adroitly employed by 
Barras, Rewbell, and his friends to maintain their ascendency at 
home, and by the victorious generals of the Republic to push 
their own fortunes abroad. It was this system against which the 
renewal of the war obliged England to fight to the death in 
1797. | 

In the face of what was taking place in Europe, the ¢ontrast 
between Jacobin words and deeds was strong enough to have 
inspired less nimble wits than those of Canning and his friends. 
Their first victims were hardly those whose names are ndw asso- 
ciated with ideas of hatred towards kings and priests, 

It is as difficult to remember now that Southey was once a 
revolutionary poet as that the Archbishop of Canterbury was once 
looked upon by many pious souls as a heretic or worse, but the 
first number of the ‘ Anti-Jacobin’ contained an attack upon him 
in the form of a parody of some verses which he had published as 
an ‘ Inscription for the Apartment in Chepstow Castle where Henry 
Martin, the Regicide, was imprisoned thirty years.’ To fully 
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appreciate the parody in this case, it must be preceded by the 
original :— 
For thirty years secluded from mankind 
Here Martin lingered. Often have these walls 
Echoed his footsteps, as with even tread 
. He paced around his prison; not to him 
Did Nature’s fair varieties exist ; 
He never saw the sun’s delightful beams, 
Save when through the high bars he poured a sad 
And solemn splendour. Dost thou ask his crime ? 
He had rebelled against his king and sat 
In judgment on him; for his ardent mind 
Shaped goodliest plans of happiness on earth, 
And Peace and Liberty. Wild dreams! but such 
As Plato loved; such as with holy zeal 
Our Milton worshipped. Blessed hopes! awhile 
From man withheld, even to the latter days, 
When Christ shall come and all things be fulfilled. 


The imitation, of which Canning and Frere were the joint authors, 
ran thus :— 


Inscription for the door of the cell in Newgate where Mrs. Brownrigg, the 
*prenticecide, was confined previous to her execution : 
For one long term, or e’er her trial came, 
Here Brownrigg lingered. Often have these cells 
Echoed her blasphemies, as with shrill voice 
She screamed for fresh geneva. Not to her 
Did the blithe fields of Tothill, or thy street, 
St. Giles, her fair varieties expand ; 
Till at the last, in slow-drawn cart, she went 
To execution. Dost thou ask her crime ? 
She whipp’d two female ’prentices to death, 
And hid them in the coal-hole. For her mind 
Shaped strictest plans of discipline. Sage schemes ! 
Such as Lycurgus taught, when at the shrine 
Of the Orthyan goddess he bade flog 
The little Spartans ; such as erst chastised 
Our Milton, when at College. For this act 
Did Brownrigg swing. Harsh laws! but time sball come 
When France shall reign, and laws be all repealed ! 


One does not know whether to admire more the literary skill 
of the parody or the ingenuity with which the revolutionary doc- 
trines are associated with the most execrated criminal of the day. 

The next week’s number (November 27) contained the verses 
best remembered by posterity of all that appeared in the periodical 
during its existence, ‘The Friend of Humanity and the Knife- 
grinder,’ preceded by a dissertation on Jacobin poetry hardly less 
telling than the verses themselves. The authors (Canning and 
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Frere again) note that according to Jacobin ideas ‘the animad- 
version of human laws upon human action is for the most part 
nothing but gross oppression ; and that in all cases of the admini- 
stration of criminal justice the truly benevolent mind will consider 
only the severity of the punishment without any reference to the 
malignity of the crime.’ ‘Another principle is the natural and 
eternal warfare of the poor and the rich.’ ‘A human being, in 
the lowest stage of penury and distress, is a treasure to a reasoner 
of this cast. He contemplates, he examines, he turns him in 
every possible light, with a view of extracting from the variety of 
his wretchedness new topics of invective against the pride of pro- 
perty. He, indeed (if he is a true Jacobin), refrains from relieving 
the object of his compassionate contemplation, as well knowing 
that every diminution from the general mass of human misery 
must proportionably diminish the force of his argument.’ 

It will probably be said that their ideas as to the natural 
antagonism between rich and poor, and the moral superiority of 
the latter, have not been, and are not, exclusively confined to 
Jacobins. This is true, but to a Jacobin the small proportion of 
the population of France which agreed with him, and the ruffianly 
element which made itself most conspicuous, constituted ‘the 
people,’ and in their name he guillotined and conquered. 

The ‘ Knife-grinder’ is the most successful attempt existing 
to adapt English words to the Sapphic metre. It was a parody of 
a similar attempt of Southey’s, of which the following lines are 
an example. They are probably unknown even to some of the 
devoted band who have fought their way through ‘The Curse of 


Kehama: ’— 

I had a home once—I had once a husband— 

I am a widow, poor and broken-hearted | 

Loud blew the wind, unheard was her complaining, 
On went the chariot. 

Then on the snow she laid her down to rest her. 

She heard a horseman. ‘Pity me,’ she groaned out. 

Loud was the wind, unheard was her complaining, 
On went the horseman. 


Compare this with the parody: 
I give thee sixpence! I will see thee d d first, 
Wretch whom no sense of woes can rouse to vengeance ; 
Sordid, unfeeling, reprobate, degraded, 
Spiritless outcast ! 





—which is as perfect a Sapphic verse as the English language is 
capable of forming. The Anti-Jacobins never put the case against 
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the revolutionists more neatly than in ‘The Knife-grinder,’ but | 
events abroad had been offering for some time the same enter- 
taining contrast between profession and practice. When Bona- 
parte’s troops were actually devastating Lombardy, when works 
of art, priceless in themselves, and endeared by a thousand asso- 
ciations to their possessors, were being wrested from them by the 
French ‘deliverers, Carnot, at that time one of the Directors, 
‘pronounced in the Champ de Mars a solemn and sentimental dis- 
course, in which he mingled eulogiums of our army, of filial love, 
paternal love, sensibility, gratitude, and, above all, of humanity. 
“O Humanity!” he cried, ‘ how sweet it is to practise thee, and 
how much to be pitied is the greedy soul that knows thee not!” 
After these patriotic effusions came dances and a banquet ; then, 
finally, a hymn composed for the occasion by Lebrun-Pindare, the 
refrain of which ran as follows :— 
Enivrons, mes amis, la coupe de la gloire ; 
Sous des lauriers que Bacchus a d’attraits ! 
Buvons, buvons, 2 la victoire, 
Fidéle amante des Francais !’! 





The ‘ greedy souls’ who knew not the love of humanity might 
well envy its friends. In one night of plunder at Milan, Masséna 
pocketed 1,200,000 francs, and it has been calculated that in 
three years France wrung two milliards of francs from conquered 
countries! In the following year, after the capture of Berne by 
the French troops, the public treasury was plundered to the tune 
of twenty or thirty million francs, arms and ammunition enough 
for 40,000 men were seized, and sent off to Toulon to assist in the 
fitting out of the Egyptian expedition. To use the words of 
Mallet du Pan, that keen contemporary observer, ‘The French 
Republic is eating Europe leaf by leaf, like an artichoke. It is to 
plunder nations that she revolutionises them, and she plunders 
them in order to live herself.’ 

To this state of things had universal benevolence brought 
France and Europe. Is it to be wondered at that Canning and 
his friends were sometimes unjust to its supporters at home, who 
talked or wrote humanitarian sentiments, when such practical 
illustrations of the application of these doctrines were being 
offered to their view abroad? If Chamfort’s famous epigram, ‘ Sois 
mon frére, ou je te tue,’ defined Jacobinism in its earlier stages 
with exquisite neatness, the ‘ Friend of Humanity and the Knife- 


1 Lanfrey, Histoire de Napoléon, vol. i. p. 127. 
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grinder’ exposed the absurdities of its last developments with a 
trenchant wit, the effect of which no eloquence, however fervid, 
was able to destroy. 

Repressive measures, even when justifiable, are never altogether 
just to all who suffer from them, and the proceedings of Pitt’s 
Government at this time offered no exception to the rule. Vexa- 
tious prosecutions had been undertaken against writers who had 
enunciated opinions hostile to the existing state of things, and in 
several cases had failed owing to the eloquence of Erskine, whose 
vanity was not on all occasions proof against the applause which 
his splendid efforts on behalf of personal freedom had rightly 
earned. He was therefore marked out for the satirical notice of 
Canning and his friends, The famous ‘ Meeting of the Friends of 
Freedom,’ which made its appearance in the ‘ Anti-Jacobin’ of 
November 30, 1797, was entirely the work of Hookham Frere, 
and as a parody of style and sentiment is unequalled in the 
English language. This skit took the form of a supposed extract 
from the ‘Morning Chronicle’ of a future date, containing an 
account of the speeches made by leading members of the Oppo- 
sition at a meeting held to celebrate the events of the 18th 
Fructidor and the triumph of the Directory. To fully appre- 
ciate the force of the satire the speeches should be given in 
full, but that of course is impossible, and an extract from that 
attributed to Erskine must suffice. 

Mr. Erskine now rose, in consequence of some allusions which had been 
made to the trial by jury. He professed himself to be highly flattered by the 
encomiums which had been lavished upon him; at the same time he was 
conscious that he could not, without some degree of reserve, conseut to arrogate 
to himself those qualities which the partiality of his friends had attributed to 
him. He had on former occasions declared himself to be clothed with the 
infirmities of man’s nature, and he now begged leave, in all humility, to reiterate 
that confession. He should never cease to consider himself as a feeble, and, with 
respect to the extent of his faculties, in many respects, a finite, being. He had 
ever borne in mind, and he hoped he should ever continue to bear in mind, those 
words of the inspired penman, ‘Thou hast made him less than the angels, to 
crown him with glory and honour.’ These lines were indeed applicable to the 
state of man in general, but of no man more than himself; they appeared to him 
pointed and personal and little less than prophetic ; they were always present to 
his mind; he would wish to wear them on his breast as a sort of amulet against 
the enchantment of public applause and the witcheries of vanity and seif- 
delusion. . . . In his present terrestrial state he could only address it as a prayer 
to God and as counsel to man, that the words which they had heard from the 
hon. gentleman [Fox] might work inwardly in their hearts, and in due time 
produce the fruit of Liberty and Revolution. Mr. Erskine concluded by re- 
capitulating, in a strain of agonising and impressive eloquence, the several more 
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prominent heads of his speech. He had been a soldier and a sailor, and had a 
son at Winchester School; he had been called by special retainers during the 
summer into many different and distant parts of the country, travelling chiefly 
in post-chaises. He felt himself called upon to declare that his poor faculties 
were at the service of his country—of the free and enlightened part of it at least. 
He stood here as a man. He stood in the eye, indeed, in the hand of God, to 
whom (in the presence of the company and waiters) he solemnly appealed. He 
was of noble, perhaps royal blood ; he had a house at Hampstead, was convinced 
of the necessity of a thorough and radical reform; his pamphlets had gone 
through thirty editions, skipping alternately the odd and even numbers; he 
loved the Constitution, to which he would cling and grapple, and he was clothed 
with the infirmities of man’s nature; he would apply to the present French 
rulers (particularly Barras and Rewbell) the words of the poet : 


Be to their faults a little blind, 

Be to their virtues very kind ; 

Let all their ways be unconfined, 
And clap a padlock on their mind. 


Anda for these reasons, thanking the gentlemen who had done him the honour to 
drink his health, he should propose, ‘ Merlin, the late Minister of Justice, and 
Trial by Jury!’ Mr. Erskine here concluded a speech which had occupied the 
attention and excited the applause of his audience during the space of little 
less than three hours, allowing for about three-quarters of an hour, which were 
occupied by successive fits of fainting between the principal subdivisions of his 
discourse, 


There does not exist in English, there certainly did not before 
the publication of Mr. Mallock’s ‘New Republic,’ a prose parody 
containing so much wit without being offensive, so happily hitting 
off the foibles of the victims, or so ingeniously ridiculing their 
theories without grossly exaggerating their absurdities. 

To leave the more strictly political satire of the ‘ Anti-Jacobin’ 
and to turn to the portions where philosophical and literary ex- 
travagance is parodied is perhaps to tread on less well-known 
ground, or on one which appeals less to the present day, as the 
victims and their productions are, as a rule, less well remembered. 
But ‘ The Progress of Man,’ ‘ The Loves of the Triangles,’ and ‘ The 
Rovers,’ could not be passed by without notice, for they have 
nothing to lose by comparison with the more famous verses already 
quoted. 

‘ The Progress of Civil Society,’ a poem of considerable length 
in the heroic couplet by a certain Mr. Knight, told of the 
imagined corruption wrought in the nature of man by the increase 
of civilisation—an idea borrowed, of course, from Rousseau and 
his school. The poet sang how Love 


In softer notes bids Libyan lions roar, 
And warms the whale on Zembla’s frozen shore, &c., &c. 
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which Canning, in ‘The Progress of Man,’ thus perverts, but 
hardly changes : 
Mark 

How Libyan tigers’ chawdrons Love assails, 

And warms, midst seas of ice, the melting whales ; 

Cools the crimpt cod, fierce pangs to perch imparts, 

Shrinks shrivelled shrimps, but opens oysters’ hearts ; 

Then say how all these things together tend 

To one great truth, prime object, and good end.’ 


The school' which was disposed to chafe at the fetters of the 
marriage tie, and was demanding a wider area of choice, is thus 
dealt with : 

Of whist or cribbage mark th’ amusing game, 

The Partners changing, but the sport the same; 

Else would the gamester’s anxious ardour cool, 

Dull every deal, and stagnant every pool. 

Yet must one man with one unceasing wife 

Play the long rubber of connubial life. 

Yes! human laws, and laws esteemed divine, 

The generous passion straiten and confine. 


For Love then only flaps her purple wings 
When uncontrolled by Priestcraft or by Kings. 


Yet bright examples sometimes we observe 
Which from the general practice seem to swerve; 
Such as, presented to Germania’s view, 

A Kotzebue’s bold, emphatic pencil drew ; 

Such as, translated in some future age, 

Shall add new glories to the British stage. 


References to the anti-social tendencies of the new school of 
German playwrights are to be found scattered up and down in the 
pages of the ‘ Anti-Jacobin,’ but no direct parody appeared until 
June 1798. 

It must be remembered that, at that time, only the more 
exuberant productions of the German muse were known in 
England. Schiller’s ‘Robbers’ had not long before sent a whole 
university to the high road to emulate its heroes, and there was 
much that was ridiculous in Kotzebue to appeal to the facile pens 
of Canning and his band. ‘The Rovers, or the Double Arrange- 
ment,’ is not merely a skit on one particular German play, but is 
founded on the absurdities of several authors. ‘The Robbers’ 


1 Note the delightful remark of Chaumette (procureur of the Commune) to 
the newly married couples, ‘ Le Divorce est le dieu tutélaire de l’Hymen.’ 
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and Kotzebue’s works helped to furnish material ; but: undoubtedly 
it was chiefly founded on a remarkable production of Goethe’s 
youth, ‘Stella,’ the plot of which is that the weak, but attractive, 
Fernando marries two wives, they all meet at an inn, and an 
éclaircissement follows, which results in the three living together 
happily ever after! Goethe in 1806 changed the dénouement 
and made Fernando and Stella commit suicide ; but the original 
certainly offered a fair field for parody, of which full advantage 
was taken,! 

Matilda Pottingen, the heroine of ‘ The Rovers,’ living in more 
or less complicated relations with Rogero and Casimere, is known 
to all the world from Rogero’s song, the last verse of which is said to 
have been a contribution of Pitt to the armoury of wit and ridicule 


which proved so valuable a support to his policy. 
Matilda soliloquises thus on love while waiting for dinner : 


Oh, Casimere ! how often have the thoughts of thee served to amuse these 
moments of expectation! What a difference, alas! Dinner—it is taken away 
as soon as over, and we regret it not. It returns again with the return of 
appetite. The beef of to-morrow will succeed to the mutton of to-day, as the 
mutton of to-day succeeded to the veal of yesterday. But when once the heart 
has been occupied by a beloved object, in vain would we attempt to supply the 
chasm by another. How easily are our desires transferred from dish to dish ! 
Love only, dear, delusive, delightful love, restrains our wandering appetites, and 


confines them to a particular gratification ! 


Tn a conversation between the landlord and the waiter, Canning 
and Ellis, who were jointly responsible for the first act, have a hit 
at their Jacobin béte-noire. 


Landlord—Have you carried the dinner to the prisoner ? in the vaults of the 
abbey ? 

Waiter—Yes. Pease soup as usual with the scrag end of a neck of mutton. 
The emissary of the Count was here again this morning and offered me a large 
sum of money if I would poison him. 

Land.—Which you refused ? 

Waiter (with indignation)—Can you doubt it ? 

Land, (recovering himself, and drawing himself up with an expression of 
dignity)—The conscience of a poor man is as valuable to him as that of a 
prince. 

Waiter—It ought to be still more so, as it is generally more pure. 

Land.—Thou sayest truly, Job. 

Waiter (with enthusiasm)—He who can spurn at wealth, when offered as the 
price of crime, is greater than a prince. 


The unfortunate Rogero then appears in his dungeon and sings 


1 It may be noted that the first edition of Wilhelm Meister appeared in 1795. 
2 Nogero, Matilda’s lover. 
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the well-known ditty, the last verse of which is said to have been 
written by Pitt: 
Sun, moon, and thou vain world, adieu, 
That kings and priests are plotting in ; 
Here, doomed to starve on water gru— 
—el, never shall I see the U— 
—niversity of Géttingen, 
—niversity of Géttingen. 


‘Rogero’ is undoubtedly Robert Adair, who was educated at 
Gottingen and afterwards appeared in the ‘ Anti-Jacobin’ as 
Bobba-Dara-Adul-Phoola. 

In another scene Puddingfield and Beefington, ‘ English noble- 
men, exiled by the tyranny of King John previous to the signa- 
ture of Magna Charta,’ appear. The names are not more ridiculous 
than some supposed to be British on the German stage, where we 
ourselves have seen ‘Sir John Plumstershire’ figuring as a typical 
baronet ; and the authors cite Goldoni, who, ‘having heard that 
the English were distinguished for their love of liberty and beef, 
had judiciously compounded the two words, Runnymede and beef, 
and thereby produced an English nobleman, whom he styles ‘ Lord 
Runnybeef.’ 

We give the scene between the exiles, which is full of delight- 
ful hits at the Opposition. They are playing ‘ All Fours.’ 


Beef.—What are All Fours to a mind ill at ease? Can they cure the heart- 
ache? Can they soothe banishment? Can they lighten ignominy? Oh! my 
Puddingfield, thy limber and lightsome spirit bounds up against affliction, with 
the elasticity of a well-bent bow ; but mine—O, mine! 

(Falls into an agony and sinks back in his chair. Young Pottingen, awakened 
by the noise, rises, and advances with a grave demeanour towards Beefington and 
Puddingfield.) 

Y. Pot.—What is the matter, comrades?! Youseem agitated. Have you lost 
or won? 

Beef—tLost! I have lost my country. 

Y. Pot.-_And I my sister. 

Beef.—O England ! 

Y. Pot.—O Matilda ! 

Beef.—Exiled by the tyranny of an usurper. I seek the means of revenge, 
and of restoration to my country. 

Y. Pot.—Oppressed by the tyranny of an abbot, persecuted by the jealousy 
of a count, the betrothed husband of my sister languishes in a loathsome cap- 
tivity—her lover fled no one knows whither—and I, her brother, am torn from my 
paternal roof, and from my studies in chirurgery, to seek him and her, I know 
not where ; to rescue Rogero, I know not how. Comrades, your counsel. In 








1 This word in the original means, ‘Co-occupants of the same room, in a 
house let out at a small rent by the week.’ There is no single English word to 
express so complicated a relation. 
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yonder abbey, in the dank dark vaults, there, my friends, there lies Rogero, there 
Matilda’s heart—— 

Enter Waiter.—Sir, here is a person desires to speak with you. 

Beef. (Goes to the door and returns with a letter. On perusing it his 
countenance becomes illuminated.)—Hah! my friend, what joy—— 

Pudd.—What ? tell me, let your Puddingfield partake it. 

Beef.—See here. A newspaper. (With extreme earnestness.) 

Pudd.—iIts name ? 

Beef.—‘ The Daily Advertiser.’ 

Pudd.—Oh ! ecstasy ! 

Beef.—Puddingfield, calm yourself, repress those transports, remember that you 
are a man. 

Pudd. (After a pause, with suppressed emotion.)—I am calm; but tcll me, 
does it contain any news ? 

Beef—Glorious news, my dear Puddingfield, the Barons are victorious. King 
John has been defeated. Magna Charta, that venerable, immemorial inheritance 
of Britons, was signed last Friday these three weeks, the third of July Old Style. 

Pudd, (Reads.)—‘A hireling print, devoted to the Court, has dared to 
question our veracity respecting the events of yesterday ; but by to-day’s accounts 
our information appears to have been perfectly correct. The Charter of our 
Liberties received the royal signature at five o’clock, when messengers were 
immediately despatched to Cardinal Pandulfo; and their Majesties, after par- 
taking of a cold collation, returned to Windsor.’ I am satisfied. 

Beef—yYet, here again, there are some further particulars. ‘Extract of a 
letter from Egham. My dear friend, we all here in high spirits, the interesting 
event which took place this morning at Runnymede, in the neighbourhood of 
this town ’ 

Pudd.—Hah, Runnymede ! enough, no more, my doubts are vanished—then 
are we free indeed. 


When returning on the way to Hamburg they meet and 
surprise Casimere, an old acquaintance. 


Beef.—Oh, Casimere—to fly—to return. England—our country—Magna Charta 
—it is liberated—a new era—House of Commons— Crown and Anchor-——Opposition. 
Cas.—What a contrast! You are flying to liberty and your home—I, driven 
from my home by tyranny, am exposed to domestic slavery in a foreign country. 

Becf.—How domestic slavery ? 

Cas.—Too true, two wives! You knew my Cecilia? 

Pudd.—Yes, five years ago. 

Cas. Soon after that period I went upon a visit to a lady in Weteravia —my 
Matilda was under her protection. Alighting at a peasant’s cabin, I saw her on 
a charitable visit, spreading bread and butter for the children in a light blue 
riding habit. The simplicity of her appearance, the fineness of the weather, all 
conspired to interest me ; my heart moved to hers as if by a magnetic sympathy 
—we wept, embraced, and went home together. She became the mother of my 
Pantolowski. But five years of enjoyment have not stifled the reproaches of my 
conscience—her Rogero is languishing in captivity. If I could but restore her to 





him! 
Beef.—Let us rescue him. 


The rest of the plot is given in the words of the authors. 


Casimere communicates his scheme to Puddingfield and Beefington, who agree 
to assist him; as also does young Pottingen. The waiter of the inn, proving to be 
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a Knight Templar in disguise, is appointed leader of the expedition. A band of 
troubadours, who happen to be returning from the Crusades, and a company of 
Austrian and Prussian grenadiers returning from the Seven Years’ War, are 
engaged as troops. The attack on the abbey is made with great success. The 
Count of Weimar and Gaspar, who are feasting with the prior, are seized and 
beheaded in the refectory. The prior is thrown into the dungeon, from which 
Rogero is rescued. Matilda and Cecilia rush in. The former recognises Rogero 
and agrees to live with him. The children are produced on all sides, and young 
Pottingen is commissioned to write to his father, the Doctor, to detail the joyful 
events and invite him to Weimar to partake of the general felicity. 


‘The Loves of the Triangles’ was the joint work of Canning, 
Ellis, and Frere. It was a parody of various works by Dr. 
Darwin, the father of the illustrious naturalist, who had chosen to 
clothe his extensive scientific knowledge in the inappropriate garb 
of the heroic couplet with such results as the following : 


Gnomes, as you now dissect, with hammers fine, 
The granite rock, the noduled flint calcine ; 
Grind with strong arm the circling Chertz betwixt 
Your pure Kaolins and Petuntses mixt. 


And his political views thus : 
Here Time’s huge fingers grasp his giant mace 
And dash proud Superstition from her base, 
While each light moment, as it passes by 
With feathery foot and pleasure-twinkling eye, 
Feeds from its baby hand with many a kiss 
The callow nurslings of domestic bliss. 


It is interesting to remember that Coleridge had written of 
Pitt, not long before, thus : 
Yon dark Scowler view, 
Who with proud words of dear-loved Freedom came— 
More blasting than the mildew from the South ! 
And kissed his country with Iscariot mouth 
(Ah! foul apostate from his father’s fame ! ) 


And, after an appeal to Justice : 
Seize, Mercy ! thou more terrible the brand, 
And hurl her thunderbolts with fiercer hand ! 


The ‘ Anti-Jacobin’ parodied the style of Darwin and the 
sentiments of Coleridge thus. After relating the loves of 


‘Tsosceles and Mathesis ’— 
Where’er he moves, she sees his tall limbs trace 
Internal angles equal at the base; 
Again she doubts him; but, produced at will, 
She sees th’ external angles equal still. 
Say, blest Isosceles ! what favouring power 
Or love, or chance, at night's auspicious hour, 
When to the Asses’ Bridge entranced you strayed, 
Led to the Asses’ Bridge the enamoured maid— 
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it foretells the advent of Freedom in Britain, when 


The Communes spread, the gay Departments smile, 
And Freedom’s plant o’erspreads the laughing isle. 
Fired with new hopes the exulting peasant sces 
The Gaelic streamer woo the British breeze; 
While, pleased to watch its undulating charms, 
The smiling infant spreads his little arms. 

Ye sylphs of death! on demon pinions flit 

Where the tall Guillotine is raised for Pitt ; 

To the poised plank tie fast the monster’s back, 
Close the nice slider, ope the expectant sack ; 
Then twitch, with fairy hands, the frolic pin, 
Down falls the impatient axe with deafening din, 
The liberated head rolls down below 

And simpering Freedom hails the happy blow. 


Much in the same strain, though more serious both in tone 
and temper, is ‘The New Morality,’ which is not a parody, but 
a scathing satire on the whole revolutionary school as then exist- 
ing. The principal victim is Larevelliére-Lépeaux, who was not 
in fact the monster here depicted, but a ‘pauvre imbécile a 
principes.’! His great offence was an absurdity rather than a 
crime—the attempt to found, or invent, a religion of ‘ Theo- 
philanthropy,’ and to impose it on the French nation. Four 
temples had been opened in Paris, and the services were conducted 
with chants and flowers. Writers whose names do not now 
suggest revolution are held up to execration along with the High 
Priest of Theophilanthropy. 


And ye five other wandering bards that move 
In sweet accord of harmony and love; 
Coleridge and Southey, Lloyd, and Lamb & Co., 
Tune all your mystic harps to praise Lepaux ; 
Priestley and Wakefield, holy, humble men, 
Give praises to his name with tongue and pen; 
Thelwall and ye that lecture as ye go, 

And for your pains get pelted, praise Lepaux. 


No one can say that the satire here is altogether just or dis- 
criminating. Lépeaux’s ridiculous blasphemies were far more 
successfully exposed for all time by Talleyrand’s advice to him to 
‘ get himself crucified, and to rise again the third day.’ But the 
‘New Morality’ contains many fine lines—some, indeed, said to 
be by Pitt himself, but not, apparently, with much authority. 
They all, whatever their offences against strict justice, come from 


1 He gave his consent to the coup d'état of 18 Fructidor, and then shut 
himself in his room so as not to witness the excesses of Augereau’s soldiers. 
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the hearts of their authors. This, indeed, is the case with all the 
satire of the ‘ Anti-Jacobin.’ It was not written to order by 
literary hacks, or for the amusement of fashionable versifiers, 
but was the real outcome of its authors’ convictions. They were 
not merely desirous of demolishing their opponents’ theories, but 
had some of their own to promulgate; and it was that which 
made the paper so effective a weapon. When it came to an end 
on July 9, 1798, after little more than six months’ existence, it 
had accomplished the object for which it was begun. The Jacobin 
doctrines never made any way, and the Opposition had been 
laughed out of court. 

It may be doubted whether Canning’s wit was a boon to him 
in his political career. The British public does not really like its 
leaders to be witty; it always suspects them of laughing at it in 
their sleeve. It would be easy to point to-day to two statesmen 
who suffer irreparably from being too gifted with witty tongues. 
It must be remembered, too, that Canning’s satiric muse did not 
close her career with the ending of the ‘Anti-Jacobin.’ In 
Addington’s time his jests upon ‘the Doctor’ were even more 
bitter than those on the Jacobins, because there was more per- 
sonal feeling in them ; but, like the satire of the ‘ Anti-Jacobin,’ 
they have lost little of their flavour through lapse of time. They 
astonish us by their absolute modernness of touch. Perhaps 
there is nothing very new in politics, and, with a change of 
names, circumstances vary little. There are always politicians 
who boast good intentions and moderation, having no great 
achievements to parade; and there are always distinguished 
statesmen who feel more at home when surrounded by their 
personal dependents. 

There are discontented supporters of Government who might 
sing with Canning to-day, as they did a century ago: 

Praise to placeless, proud ability, 
Let the prudent man disclaim, 
And sing the statesman, all civility, 
Whom moderate talents raise to fame. 
He, no random projects urging, 
Makes us wild alarm to feel, 


With moderate measures gently purging 
Ills that prey on Britain’s weal. 


Addington with measured motion 
Keeps the tenour of his way; 
To glory yields no rash devotion, 
Led by burning lights astray. 
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Splendid talents are decciving, 
Lead to counsels much too bola ; 

Moderate men we prize, believing 
All that glitters is not gold. 


Some poet below the gangway might adapt the following for 
use to-day, with a slight change regarding the characteristics 
of the central figure, and a great difference in the description 
of his oratory : 

How blest, how firm the statesman stands ! 
(Him no low intrigue can move.) 
Circled by faithful kindred bands, 
And propp’d by fond fraternal love. 
When his speeches hobble vilely, 
What ‘ Hear hims!’ burst from Brother Hiley ! 
When his faltering periods lag, 
Hark to the cheers of Brother Bragge ; 
When his speeches hobble vilely, 
Or the House receives them drily, 
Cheer, oh, cheer him, Brother Bragge ! 
Cheer, oh, cheer him, Brother Hiley ! 
Each a gentleman at large, 
Lodged and fed at public charge, 
Paying (with a grace to charm ye) 
This the Fleet, and that the Army. 
Brother Bragge and Brother Hiley, 
Cheer him when he speaks so vilely ! 
Cheer him when his audience flag, 
Brother Hiley, Brother Bragge ! 


Both the unfortunate gentlemen thus commemorated had 
been writers in the ‘ Anti-Jacobin’—from which, however, we 
have wandered in considering the subsequent fortunes of its chief 
contributor. 

Canning’s reputation for intrigue may have done him as much 
harm as his wit. Croker said, ‘He could not take a cup of tea 
without a stratagem.’ But undoubtedly his capacity for seeing 
the comic side of politics was the unforgivable if unacknowledged 
offence in the eyes of his party. Neither his majestic oratory nor 
his splendid services to liberty abroad saved him from affording 
an example to British statesmen not to joke overmuch. ‘II est 
rare,’ said a great observer of life, ‘ que celui qui fait rire se fasse 
estimer ;’ and it is true of statesmen as of lesser folk, however 


little the visitation be deserved. If Canning killed Jacobinism in 
England by ridicule, it found its avenger in the Tories, who 
worried him to death. + ete. 
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CHIEF PERSONS OF THE LETTERS. 


Sir RICHARD ETCHINGHAM, lately retired from Indian service (political de- 
partment), widower. 

MARGARET, his daughter, keeping house for him at Tolcarne, Much Buckland, 
Wessex. 

ELIZABETH, his sister, spinster. 

Harry (Major, R.A.) and CHARLEs (of the Equity Bar), his brothers. 

LAURA, LADY ETcHINGHAM, second wife and now widow of the late Sir 
Nicholas Etchingham. 

REV. EDWARD FOLLETT, Vicar of Much Buckland. 

JAMES ETCHINGHAM, assistant tutor of Silvertoe College, Oxbridge, cousin 
to Richard and Elizabeth. 


is 


From Miss Elizabeth Etchingham, 83 Hans Place, London, 
S.W., to Sir Richard Etchingham, Bart., Tolcarne, Much 
Buckland, Wessex. 


Most EXCELLENT RicHARD,—As much of your sister’s mind as 
remains when painters, carpenters, bellhangers, electric lighters, 
sanitary engineers, chimneysweeps, and ‘men about the kitchen 
range’ have done their worst and their work—or rather done their 
worst and left their work undone—now proposes to address you. 
Harry very kindly met his stepmother, his sister, and a pyramid 
of luggage, which included a bicycle and a bath-chair, at Padding- 
‘ton. (Cynthia only joined us yesterday after three days spent at 
Oxbridge with the Gainworthys.) Trelawney, Tracy, and the bull- 
finches were more en évidence than conventionality permits cer- 
tainly, and perhaps the sight upon a platform of a flustered cat 
and dog and a cage of fluttering singing-birds, proved too much 
for my brother—greatly as he appreciates the creatures in private 
—for he vanished from among us as instantaneously as if he were 
a conjuring trick, and, though I heard his foot upon the still 
uncarpeted stair at midnight, we saw him no more till the next 
morning. (‘I was surprised, M’m, and so was Grace and Mrs. 
Baker, that Trelawney did not catch the Major’s eye at the station ; 
set off so, as he was too, by his blue riband, and the cat looking 
for notice, was Blake’s comment on the platform episode—the 
episode not of defective vision but of cutting dead.) 
2—5 
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Please, Richard, learn one lesson that no man ever learnt yet 
—learn that a woman does not of necessity enjoy all that she 
endures with patience or welcome every ill she tolerates. The 
hammering and the hugger-mugger, the upset and upside down 
condition of everything that I have striven to suffer, if not gladly, 
heroically, Harry evidently believes to be welcome as the flowers 
of May to his sister. ‘Elizabeth likes a disturbance—all women 
do,’ he says with a touch of irritation as he seeks, poor dear, among 
the chaos for his hat (upon which the furniture-removing people 
yesterday had thoughtfully placed the refrigerator). But was not 
this conclusion of Harry’s a tribute to his sister’s powers of self- 
control ? 

I hope our joint ménage may prosper. 

Between you and me and the doorpost, I think we were mis- 
taken as to the fragmentary condition of Harry’s heart. He looks 
extremely well, and this Intelligence Department appointment is 
just what he likes. I am thankful that Ada Llanelly did not 
marry him. She is such a worldly little thing, and he is so per- 
fectly simple-minded, really, that the marriage must have come to 
grief. Between the worldly and the unworldly there is, I have 
come to think, an uncrossably great gulf fixed. 

By the way, if you are writing to Charles do give him a hint 
of the desirability of sending Minnie to see us speedily. I do 
not wish to worry Minnie, she and I have never particularly 
cottoned ; but, as you have good reason to know, our stepmother 
holds to her Ibs. of domestic and social flesh, and she begins to 
be a little prickly on the subject of the delayed visit. She has 
shown herself on the defensive indeed ever since Minnie indirectly 
refused to provide her relations-in-law with ‘orders to view’ un- 
furnished houses in the Lower Berkeley Street region, and des- 
patched sheaf after sheaf from Sloane Street and Cadogan Place 
agents. (There Minnie was right. The Park is an excellent 
buffer between kinsfolk, and we are best where we are.) But, alas, 
for all of us, if we begin our London existence with a clearly 
defined ‘ unpleasantness,’ and Charles having in the past always 
rather failed—failed, even more than the rest of us—to give satis- 
faction, much do I fear that the apprehended ‘ unpleasantness’ 
will soon be an‘accepted fact. Our stepmother is making ready 
to feel slighted and has already taken the huffed tone. (Are we 
armoured with pride or humility, you and IJ, to whom it never 
occurs that any one should wish to slight us?) What with his 
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work and with this notion of getting into Parliament (Minnie, I 
gather, is very keen for the carrying into effect of the Parliament 
scheme), Charles, likely enough, is too busy to come himself im- 
mediately, but he would do well and kindly to send his wife. 
‘Charles owes it to the memory of his father to call at once, what- 
ever may be his engagements, and the walk across the Park from 
Lower Berkeley Street to Hans Place is nothing for an active man 
in the prime of life,’ is what I hear, my good Richard, very, very 
often, and, as you may remember, Laura’s appetite for a grievance 
has always grown with the talking. 

Do you know, I feel sure that your sister is on the high road 
to becoming a shocking gossip—a mauvaise langue of the worst 
description. I find that there are predicaments in which the 
good-natured thing is to be ill-natured, the charitable thing to be 
malicious. 

You see our poor stepmother is held in such durance vile by 
rheumatism as to be at present unable to drive or walk, and she 
therefore requires a good deal of within-doors amusement. And, 
though this evident law of nature is sometimes forgotten, people 
can only be amused by what amuses them. ‘Who did you see?’ 
and ‘What did they say?’ is asked of me after every outing. 
When I have seen next to nobody, and next to nobody has said 
next to nothing, rather than disappoint her news-hunger I am 
almost induced to draw upon my imagination, or to take away one 
woman’s character for the sake of diverting another. 

Now that I come to think of it, sharp-tongued, fault-seeing 
women are, surely, oftener than not the stay and support of 
invalid mothers or stepmothers. Poor wretches, I have no doubt 
their power of apparently malevolent criticism or ruthless back- 
biting is the outcome of good hearts and filial piety. Invalids, 
for their health’s good, must be entertained and diverted, and old 
ladies are not to be interested by political crises. I doubt if the 
being in attendance upon an old man would foster evil-speaking, 
lying and slandering. The old man probably would prefer the 
dullest newspaper leader or most unfathomable stock-market 
quotations to the turning inside out for his benefit of his neigh- 
bours’ characters and conditions. 

I should like news of Tolcarne, and I should like to know what 
you think of everybody and of how things generally prosper. Is 
Margaret ordering the house as wisely as if the child were her 
own grandmother? and is she mothering the garden? The 
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almonds and the mezereon must be now ablow, and soon there 
should be white violets everywhere. You will, I fancy, come to 
like the Vicar and Mrs. Follett, and you will, I know, terrify poor 
Mr. Weekes, the very meekest of meek curates. Let me hear, too, 
if the dear old dogs, ‘Tray, Blanch, and Sweetheart,’ are taking 
kindly to the change of masters. I hope so. Mr. Weekes said 
to me once in his painful conversation-manufactory efforts, ‘I 
like your dogs, Miss Etchingham; they don’t bite curates.’ Our 
Tracy walks abroad in Cynthia’s company—Tracy wearing a coat 
cut with a Medici collar. 

(Tell Margaret that Blake, when reproached for the inordinate 
length of time spent in the running up of a coat for his spaniel 
dogship, brought forward the plea, ‘I’m making Tracy’s coat, Miss 
Cynthia, with a Medici collar.’) 

Poor Tracy, he looks pathetically bewildered by the uproar 
of the traffic and the perplexing avenues of bricks and mortar. 
Cynthia must write and ask Mr. Follett whether spaniel history 
is repeating itself and if Herrick brought his ‘ Spaniell Tracie’ to 
his ‘belovéd Westminster’ from ‘dull Devonshire.’ If so, the 
poet’s Tracy had little to trace, poor fellow, but his master; 
though London precincts were not as birdless then as now. As to 
Margaret’s friend Trelawney, we are congratulating ourselves that 
his cedar-wood hued fur is a ‘ good wearing’ colour and comes 
through a fog less discreditably than could the white coats of his 
still-in-the-country Persian relatives. Looking just now at his 
green eyes that shine like emeralds, it occurred to me that, 
besides flame, there is yet another thing, eyes, that London 
smoke cannot tarnish. 

Laier.—My letter-writing this afternoon was interrupted by 
the welcome arrival of Charles and Minnie. Minnie was pleasanter 
before she wrote her novel, (You really must read ‘Only a 
Woman’s Heart ’—or, at least, try to read it. It is ‘expected 
of you,’ to quote an habitual phrase of our stepmother’s.) Minnie 
is thoroughly literary now, and is surrounding herself, apparently, 
with the ragtag and bobtail of poets and story-tellers. I had no 
opportunity of a <éte-d-téte speech with Charles. Various people 
appeared, and had to be dealt with; Sir Augustus Pampesford, 
among others, very solemn on the wrongs of ‘our honourable 
order, and confiding his woes to Admiral Tidenham, who, not- 
withstanding his ear-trumpet, believed himself called upon to 
sympathise with the plague of barrel-organs, not the provocation 
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of baronets. Then old Mrs. Carstairs came and discoursed upon 
the iniquities of the young girl of the present day, quoting as 
text to her sermon one of Mrs. Baxter’s daughters, who always dines 
in her own room because her parents bore her, and Lady Clementine 
Mure’s child, who insists that her mother should winter at Pau, 
so that she herself may follow her studio avocations without the 
hindrance of Lady Clementine’s requirements. Stephen Lea- 
grave, too, walked in. He and Minnie seem to fuse now as they 
never did before she wrote her novel, and to have much to say to 
each other of authors of whom I, in my ignorance, have never 
heard. Stephen’s work at the Education Office does not wear 
him to a thread-paper, seemingly, and he has taken, in a moderate 
degree, to journalism. Cynthia’s pleasure in her brother’s com- 
pany is pleasant to witness ; and he is proud, as he should be, of 
his sister. She really is a very pretty creature. She is also 
a singularly relationless creature, lacking as she does—with the 
exception of our stepmother—all female kith and kin. I hope 
she will be happy with us until Colonel Leagrave comes home 
and takes possession of his very attractive property: unless, which 
does not seem unlikely, some one else has succeeded in doing so 
meanwhile. 

The door closed upon Charles and Minnie, Harry, who had 
maintained an ominous silence during Charles’s visit, and during 
Charles’s references to a possible Parliamentary career, kicked, to 
Trelawney’s intense disgust, the fireguard on to the hearth-rug, 
and in quite ferocious tones begged me to inform him how a man 
with any pretension to the character of a rational being could 
be a Gladstonian, a Home-Ruler, an out-and-out Radical. 
‘Charles I believe to be an honest man. I wish to believe Charles 
to be an honest man. But just tell me—how can an honest man 
go in for plunder, for downright swindling, for betraying his 
country, for pandering to the worst instincts of the dregs of 
humanity ? How do you reconcile the two, Elizabeth? Are 
they reconcilable? I hold the Radicals responsible for every- 
thing that has gone wrong during the last ’ (I forget Harry’s 
figures). I tried to disown responsibility for opinions that I do 
not share; but Harry’s wrath was really kindled, and he continued 
to heckle me till the dressing-bell rang my release. 

Why are the electric light folk, of all workmen, the most 
troublesome and dilatory? Is it because with electric-lighters 
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evolution has not yet had time to play its part, and so not only 
the fittest electric-lighters survive ? 
Your affectionate sister, 
ELIZABETH ETCHINGHAM. 


P.S.—Write soon and teil me of things interesting, and of a 
book or two not beyond my comprehension. A correspondence 
with you was always a solace in your Indian days; and I feel now, 
as then, that your learning and wisdom are sufficient for the two 
of us, and I need not strain myself by pretending to either. 

At present (11 P.M., Saturday night) I am not wholly recon- 
ciled to London, though, all things considered (how much lack of 
consideration this convenient phrase can cover! ), I think the 
coming here was the best move possible. It was a choice 
of evils—as everything in life is—I, to-night, am inclined to 
think, tired to the quick as I am by my efforts to cope with this 
‘settling in’ process. But, take notice, when I am old—really 
quite old (Cynthia considers I have passed the allotted span 
of life already, and sees little to choose between my years and 
those of Methuselah), I shall drag myself back to Tolcarne, to 
‘the dull confines of the drooping west.’ Old age does not strike 
me as pretty in cities. You must lend me a hovel somewhere, 
and I will be no trouble, nor expect any vegetables. Remember, 
remember the vegetable grievance, and, please, let old Enticknap, 
for peace’s preservation, despatch a hamper sometimes, if only 
filled with his beloved cabbages. I will keep bees, and sow 
annuals —the annuals that used to grow in ‘the children’s garden’ 
when we were children. And I will sit and sun myself on a seat, 
wind-sheltered, and cut in a wall betrained with apricots. 

It will be very comfortable. 

Good night, good brother. 

P.P.S.—Do not forget he vegetables. Do not forget ‘Only a 
Woman’s Heart’ 


II. 
From Sir Richard Etchingham to Miss Elizabeth Etchingham. 


My pDEaR ELIzaBeTH,—I congratulate you on having effected 
the concentration of your miscellaneous forces in town without 
having any casualty to report. As.to good order, perhaps I had 
better say nothing. Your description of the scene on the plat- 
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form is rather like the too famous retreat of Colonel Monson: 
Ghore par haudah, hathi par zin. In English, adapted to the 
circumstances, ‘Dogs in cages and dicky-birds in muzzles,’ 
However, there you are, and still the best of correspondents, 
though I no longer have to rely on you for home news. We used 
to dream of being together when India had no more use for me ; 
instead of which we find ourselves comparing notes on settling 
down in different places. 

It is good to be here in English country, among bright 
English faces, hearing the rich Western talk. And yet there is a 
kind of Asiatic home-sickness with it. One does miss the cheer- 
ful brown babies (clear, lustrous bronze, not the muddy tint that 
comes of mixing negro and white), and the coppersmith with 
prehensile toes who sits hammering in his open shopfront, while a 
small boy next door is making his first copy of bold square 
Nagari letters in an equally open manner, and quite unmoved by 
the noise. And I am sorry to think that I may not expect to see 
my old friend Ram Singh again. I have told you of him—a 
poor gentleman with nothing in the world but his bit of land and 
his grandfather’s tulwar, which he carries tucked under his arm, 
according to the privilege of Native States. And he will look any one, 
from the Viceroy downwards, straight in the eyes, and talk to him 
with the most perfect manners, knowing what he owes to himself 
as a Rajput of ancient family, and assuming that the Englishman 
knows it—as, if he is worth his salt, he does. Walter Scott 
would have understood Ram Singh down to the ground. (I hope 
to live to see the public understand; that is the only final 
security against the formulising creatures of pens and ink who 
infest all governments, even the most God-granted.) There must 
have been such people in the Highlands, almost within living 
memory. 

I have broken off for a hunt in my battered copy of Colonel 
Tod’s ‘ Rajasthan,’ one of the most fascinating and worst arranged 
books in the world. At length I find the story of the young 
Rajput sepoy, who, being alone in charge of an elephant, was set 
upon by about fifty robbers, fired on them, and was cut down and 
left desperately wounded. Having been brought into camp, ‘he 
was firm, collected, and even cheerful ; and, to a kind reproach 
for his rashness, he said, “ What would you have said, Captain 
Sahib, had I surrendered the Company's musket without fight- 
ing ?”’ All this packed away in a casual footnote. Compani ka 
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bandiiq is dead and buried, and John Company too; but the 
Rajput breed is there still, and, moreover, can shoot straight as 
well as fight, now that there is something better than the musket 
of our ancestors to shoot with. 

But this is Tolcarne, and I am no longer a Political, but a 
squire, or squireling, of Wessex; and you ask me for the news. 

Vegetables you shall have as soon as it pleases the elements 
and Enticknap. Talk not to me of terrifying curates, but teach 
me how I may be delivered from grovelling before Enticknap. 
A certain dignity is ‘expected of me’ by the traditions of the 
service, but what is a poor man to do who knows nothing of 
English gardening? I have corresponded with official superiors, 
interviewed holy men of several religions, clean and dirty, clothed 
and unclothed, in their right minds and otherwise, and all un- 
shakeable in argument (Harry knows the other end of one of 
those stories ; I mentioned, by the way, to the Mullah at parting, 
as a piece of family news, the impending arrival of Harry’s battery 
in camp, and we heard no more of the tribal saint growing half a 
cubit a week in his grave) ; and I have wholly failed to make any 
impression on a globe-trotting anti-opiumist ; but your gardener 
is the only true infallible. Enticknap says the almonds are blighted 
like. Do I know what he means? No. Why don’t I ask him? 
What? Would you have me tamper with the foundations of 
belief? Perhaps you may know, though. Enticknap admits no 
difference of opinion in matters of gardening, but I believe him 
to admit that you are capable of understanding his reasons. 
Anyhow, there is no almond blossom yet. 

As to our people—animals first, of course. Merlin the 
ancient, who was young and frisky when I last went out, is con- 
firmed in his opinion that I am really the same _ person. 
Songstress, apparently so called from being of a rather silent 
habit, and of even more melancholy looks than a basset-hound has 
any right to be, has taken a sort of quiet fancy to Margaret. 
Curates’ legs do not interest them, naturally. Why should they ? 
Bishops’ legs, now—nice tight gaiters all over, buttons to take 
hold of—are quite different. Dear old Bishop Abraham was 
irresistible to the college beagles at Eton. It was against etiquette 
for him to notice their existence—and he didn’t. Mr. Weekes 
must either be nervous about dogs, or generally anxious about his 
own person, or—as indeed you most plausibly conjecture—at a 
pass for something to say. He is but a kutcha sort of young 
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padre, or it might be juster perhaps to say in literal English, 
half-baked, for he may make a man yet. Just now he is distracted 
between shyness and zeal to improve in cycling (it will be so 
useful to him for visiting his flock in a scattered parish) ; 
Margaret is the only person here, for the moment, who knows 
much about it, and she conducts us on easy rides fit for beginners ; 
she says she won’t answer for the consequences if either of us is 
turned loose on these roads before she certifies us quite safe. If 
I am a good old man she holds out hopes that in a few weeks more 
I may ride all the way down the hill to Little Buckland. You 
know the curve and the steepness thereof—no, you don’t; looking 
down a hill from a bicycle is quite unlike looking down it in any 
other position. At present, that caution-board is more formidable 
to me than any Ghazi’s green turban to any soldier. Our cousin 
Jem of Silvertoe is said to be a mighty man of wheels; I am 
writing to him for some general advice, as Mr. Weekes, having 
an inordinate respect for every kind of authority, and having 
heard of Jem in that capacity from some Oxbridge friend, would 
not rest till I did. That youth would rather be stuck on the 
devil’s pitchfork—being the real proper devil—than wafted to 
heaven on the wings of an unlicensed seraph. However, Jem 
ceases from his lectures in a week or two now, so there is no harm 
in asking him. Weekes is, so far, less able on his machine than I 
am, but he has got up the slang elaborately, and indited a list of 
questions for Jem which I don’t more than half understand... . 
Margaret sends me packing to dress for dinner, What a treasure 
is a methodical daughter! . . . I came home to enjoy a spell of 
being governed. 

Monday night.—Also not to have a mail day to think of. 
This Aryan brother is going to say abby-nay when he likes, now 
he is mustered out. Yes, we like the Folletts already. The little 
old gentleman is quiet, seems dry at first ; I thought we should 
never get much forwarder. But never make formulas about 
people till you know them (did not you teach me that principle ?), 
and best not then. ‘Towards the end of his return visit, Margaret 
mentioned that the eminent restoring architect, Mr. Newpoyntz, 
had been seen at the station. ‘Not to do anything tothe church, 
Mr. Vicar?’ says I, ‘Saving my cloth,’ says he, ‘I would sooner 
curse him with the curse of Ernulphus than have him touch a 
stone of it. ‘Is it so?’ cried I, and took down the little 
‘Tristram Shandy’ that used to go my rides with me in one 
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pocket to balance the Penal Code in the other. ‘Indeed, Sir 
Richard,’ said he, just a little taken aback, with the book in his 
hand, and a queer little pucker about his lips, ‘by the virtue of 
this book, Iam bold to profess myself a humble admirer of the 
late Mr. Sterne—as a man of letters.’ So thereupon we are 
friends : not yet so far as the friend of your friends and enemy of 
your enemies footing ; we shall see. Nobody can tell me to what 
school of theology Mr. Follett belongs, and that I like well, too. 

For one fruit of our acquaintance, the Vicar is to show me in 
Selden’s ‘ Titles of Honour,’ when I am next at the parsonage, 
some profitable matter for Sir Augustus and the Honourable 
Order. 

I note your family news, and perceive that my training in the 
political department is not to lie rusty. Meanwhile, I guess 
many things will answer themselves, There is surely something 
I forgot—yes, we call the new cart horse ‘Job,’ because there is 
nobody else he looks like. rom your loving brother, these—nay, 
we have royal names, and it pleases me to sign as a sovereign. 

Sur ce, Madame et sceur, que Dieu vous ayt dans sa tressainte 
garde. 

RICHARD ETCHINGHAM., 


P.S.—I have read ‘Only a Woman’s Heart.’ You can tell 
Minnie I think it excellent. What I mean is the title. Not that 
I believe it was her own invention. 


III. 
From Miss Elizabeth Etchingham to Sir Richard Etchingham. 


Dear, oh dear, oh dear—the vegetables have never come. Ele- 
ments and Enticknap permitting or not permitting, send, best of 
brothers, a mildewed beetroot or a frost-bitten cabbage at once. 
Remember that our immortal feelings, not our mortal appetites, 
are at stake, and in such a case a very turnip’s top may prove 
ambrosia. 

‘Lady Clementine Muir never buys a cabbage. The cabbage- 





tide flows in fast from Muir Hall. Mrs. Carstairs never: > As 
you love me, Richard, send a leaf or root. 

I was very glad to have your letter. To see your handwriting 
on any but the transparent envelope, stamped with the far-away- 
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looking light-green stamp, gives me a shock of pleasure, and 
somehow I am not wholly sorry that you in Wessex do in a 
manner regret the Land of Regrets. The Land of Regrets does 
not get its share of sentiment. Our countrymen and country- 
women pass years and years of life there, and—unless there is a 
child’s grave to leave for ever also—can apparently say an eternal 
farewell to India with not the slightest pulling up of themselves 
by the roots. 

Yes, I seem to know your friend, Ram Singh, his nice honour, 
his gentle manners, and high courage, and I wonder if he is the 
Rajput Colonel Newcome—Colonel Newcome with a prouder 
ancestry behind him. 

I wish you would make a book of Indian heroes for the chil- 
dren’s reading by and by. (It goes without saying nowadays that 
by ‘the children’ we mean Charles and Minnie’s boys.) These 
recent I'rontier campaigns have brought forth deeds of heroism 
sufficient for the filling of many chapters. I wish you would tell, 
with other stories of valour, of the Sikhs who last June, by that 
garden wall in the Tochi Valley, lost their lives to cover the 
retreat of their wounded comrades. I wish you would put into 
print the names of Subadars Sundar Singh, Ist Bengal Infantry, 
of Narain Singh and Sundar Singh, 1st Sikhs, who, seeing all the 
British officers wounded, got together a party of their men, making 
a most determined stand, and covering the withdrawal whilst 
themselves under heavy fire. The wording of the despatch con- 
cerning that Tochi Valley garden-wall site, which I read first in 
the copy of ‘The Madras Weekly Mail,’ sent by Colonel Leagrave 
to Cynthia, stuck in my memory like a burr. ‘The conduct of 
Subadar Sundar Singh, Ist Punjab Infantry, at the place where 
he died was most heroic. At this place many other men also 
behaved with great heroism. All those who fell there gave their 
lives to cover the withdrawal of their comrades.’ 


You will like the boys. Your namesake is an attractive 
creature, and little Harry a Puck-like spirit. Their Uncle Harry, 
who, from the first, found great favour in their sight, proved in 
levee harness a ravishingly splendid spectacle. ‘I speak gwuff 
and wear a sward like Uncle Hawey, Harry now declares, and 
since the levee day he and his brother try with more assiduity 
than success ‘to speak gwuff.’ 

I don’t know if ‘ everything is spoilt by use,’ but the faculty 
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of seeing likes and unlikes seems to be, and seems to fade with 
childhood. ‘Are they the petals of my feet?’ Dicky asked, 
looking at his pink toes after his first botany lesson. (The tran- 
scribing of babies’ babble no longer needs an apology, since wise 
men and learned have turned their scientific attention that way.) 

The children will prove, I hope, a source of interest to our 
stepmother, but as character fixes the point of view of every 
situation, woe be it to each one implicated should the perambu- 
lators stand oftener at the maternal grandmother’s door than at 
the door of the step-paternal ancestress. And please bear in 
mind, lest the gravity of the situation escape you, that the 
dwelling of Mrs. Vivian, measured by a blue silk inch-measure on 
the map of London, is, if anything, further removed from Lower 
Berkeley Street than is that of Laura, Lady Etchingham ; so the 
doctrine of propinquity cannot excuse the too frequent progress 
thitherwards of the nursery people. 


I thought that you and Mr. Follett would discover each other. 
The neighbours generally—not the cottage folk; they swear 
by ‘ Parson Follett ’—are inclined to look askance upon him, and 
to call his orthodoxy in question. Every one in the country does 
not go with you in preferring charity to the Creeds. 

Tell me if the ‘ Titles of Honour’ supplies intelligence meet 
for Sir Augustus, who, for some reason best known to himself, has 
developed a tendency to visit us incessantly. He seems keen, 
also, that we should go to have tea at the Heralds’ Office with 
some one known to him. (What a pity it is that he is not a 
pursuivant himself! He would idolise his tabard.) If, as I expect, 
Mr. Follett unlocks for your benefit both his heart and his book- 
cases, Tolcarne will blossom’ out in books like the rose. I hold in 
affectionate remembrance the shelf of old folio editions of the 
English classics. It was from that shelf, one afternoon in spring, 
when the birds sang and the sunlight came slanting through the 
network of mulberry branches, that Mr. Follett took and laid 
upon the study table the great brown volume in which I first 
made the acquaintance of ‘The Faerie Queene.’ The rightful 
adjuncts to ‘The Faerie Queene’ still seem to me to be the song 
of a thrush, gold sunlight slanting through the branches of the 
old mulberry tree that adorns the parsonage lawn, and the scent 
of Mrs, Follett’s pale-blue hyacinths. 
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I was called yesterday from my writing to the drawing-room, 
there to find Mrs. Vivian—between whom and Laura, by the way, 
there is no love lost. Mrs. Vivian shocks Laura; Laura bores 
Mrs. Vivian, Is it better to be bored or shocked? ‘To be 
bored,’ would say the holy; ‘To be shocked,’ would think the 
profane. (There is one thing about it: no one likes to be bored, 
and many like to be shocked.) However, I trust that on this 
occasion neither Laura nor Mrs. Vivian was, thanks to the other, 
in extremis, for fate, in the person of Harry and Sir Augustus, 
provided Mrs. Vivian with her panacea for all ills—an audience, 
and dowered Laura with a dock to her nettles in the guise of a 
sympathiser—old Mrs. Carstairs. 

Mr. Vivian’s taciturnity was the subject of Mrs. Vivian’s flow 
of words. (She looks as pretty as ever, and grows younger with 
the years; she is ten years younger than Minnie already.) ‘My 
husband,’ she said, ‘never speaks, unless it is to ask if any one has 
seen his umbrella or knows where “ Bradshaw” is. When I tell 
him he really must talk, he says he can’t—he has nothing to say. 
I dare say he hasn't. Still it would be a relief if he would even 
groan, or strike the hours like the clock.’ A solemn ‘Very 
true’ here, from Sir Augustus, who is too self-occupied to catch 
the gist of words that have no bearing upon one of his own 
hobbies, and a significant cough from Mrs. Carstairs, whose 
collection of present-day criminals now includes Mrs. Vivian. 

By Laura, of course, these utterances were taken seriously, 
and, fortified by Mrs. Carstairs’s sympathy, she was evidently 
prepared, had a pause in Mrs. Vivian’s oration allowed of more 
than an ejaculatory reply, to argue that ‘a groan from the lips 
of a dumb animal, even, must be excessively painful to right- 
minded hearers. How much more so from the lips of a human 
creature whom we love!’ Mrs. Vivian, speaking in the direction 
of Harry and Sir Augustus, went on to say that she did not know 
how it might be with right-minded people, but that she would 
often be glad to hear her husband groan, just to prove that she 
was not sitting alone with the tables and chairs. 

At this point we were invaded by Mr. Biggleswade (once Jim’s 
Oxbridge friend, now the Vivians’ Dampshire vicar). Having 
pretty well ignored our stepmother, who is always polite to 
clergymen of every persuasion, he produced from his pocket a 
very slim volume, and presented it to Cynthia--‘ As I promised.’ 

‘ Are those your pagan love-poems, or the verses in which you 
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patronise Christianity, Mr. Biggleswade ?’ inquired Mrs, Vivian. 
‘It is so kind of Mr. Biggleswade to believe—most thoughtful 
and considerate, is it not?’ Thereupon Harry’s ‘ gwuff’ laugh 
was heard, and a repetition of Sir Augustus’s impressive ‘ Very 
true. Mr. Biggleswade, however, lost none of his jaunty airiness 
of demeanour. He fixed his Oxbridge smile for a moment upon 
Mrs. Vivian, and admitted, as he seated himself upon the sofa by 
Cynthia’s side, that he ‘did not pretend to be one of the old 
school of clerics.’ What he then went on to say to Cynthia, ‘not 
knowing, can’t say,’ to quote old nurse; but evident was it 
that his discourse embarrassed the child. .4s the colour which 
had flickered in her cheek since Mrs, Vivian announced, in quite 
audible tones, ‘ Miss Leagrave is just like a Romney,’ heightened, 
Mr. Biggleswade’s bantering laugh grew more frequent. Will 
Harry go to the rescue, I wondered, or shall I? But, as I 
wondered, lo and behold, suddenly the Oxbridge smile petrified, 
Mr. Biggleswade’s cheek blanched, and terror wrote itself in his 
eyes. Had influenza marked him for its own? Had he just 
developed a conscience, or a heart disease? No. Dropping my 
gaze from his face to his feet, there saw I our Trelawney 
suspiciously snuffing the Biggleswade boots; and, having sniffed 
and not approved, what did our Trelawney but proceed to sharpen 
his claws upon the leg of Mr. Biggleswade’s chair, as if preparing 
weapons of attack. Poor pseudo-pagan love-poet! Poor patron 
of Christianity! Poor disconcerter of shy Cynthias! With an 
incoherent reference to train-catching, the Thing was gone. 

‘Does your cat like cream, Elizabeth?’ then asked honest 
Harry. To murmur ‘Not enough to go round’ was to waste 
breath. Out ran the contents of the cream jug into the saucer of 
Harry’s teacup, down to the.very last drop. Lowlily bent Harry, 
and with a very fair imitation of the air of self-conscious con- 
descension with which Mr. Biggleswade serves the Church, did 
Trelawney deign to lap the cream held conveniently by a major in 
Her Majesty’s army to the level of his Persian lips. There, now 
you know all about it. 


As to that bicycling business, well can I picture your wicked 
child entertaining herself with Mr. Weekes’s timidities ; but should 
Jem unbend in his reply to the cycling questions, the poor ‘ half- 
baked’ man will, I trust, be supplied with an expurgated addition 
of Jem’s wit. 
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And now, Richard, put kind inquiry concerning his rheumatism 
to Enticknap, pat the ancient Merlin and the mute Songstress for 
me, and beg Margaret, as cats do not always care for caresses, to 
make Luna’s pat from me a—pat of butter. 


Dear Dickory, dear Richard, ever and always your 
Affectionate sister, 
ELIZABETH, 


IV. 
From Sir Richard Etchingham to Miss Elizabeth Etchingham. 


My DEAR ELIZABETH,—How like you this return of winter 
out of season? ‘There is no talk now of almond blossom or any 
other ; lucky is the plant that has not been over-hasty. Luckily 
for Enticknap’s temper, too, he is not idle, for there is a good day 
or two’s work in clearing the snow off every piece of exposed roof, 
The drift is two feet deep in the Little Buckland lane, moulded by 
the wind in places into crests running almost to a knife-edge. 
For my part, I am glad to be away from town, as I prefer clean 
snow to dirty mud, and that you are swimming in mud I make no 
doubt. And so yesterday being, as Pepys would say, a very foul, 
snowing, windy day, I trudged across to the Vicarage and had a 
good time with Parson Follett among his books. I have fancied 
now and again that I was really meant for a bookworm. On the 
other hand, the professional scholars I know have mostly given me 
to understand that they envy those to whom scholarship is a 
recreation ; and I suspect that a man who gives himself to books 
before he has seen anything of the world is but penny-wise in his 
own craft, for it may be doubted if he will ever more than half 
understand his books. The Vicar, at any rate, thinks that pure 
ignorance of men and affairs is answerable for many astonishing 
conjectures and futile controversies of learned persons. 

We had out Selden’s ‘ Titles of Honor ’—not Honour with a u, 
so much for the new-fangledness of ‘ American spelling ’"—which 
seems to be an inexhaustible mine of elaborate frivolities. He sets 
forth the authentic documents about the origin of Baronets at 
large, and nothing can be less romantic. We date from 1611; 
King James I. founded us in the most undisguised manner to 
raise money for the settlement of Ulster. It must be allowed 
that he did, or endeavoured to do, the business in a decent 
fashion, not by way of selling the dignity to the highest bidders. 
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The transaction was for a fixed price, with ready money for part 
and good references for the rest. There were Commissioners ‘ for 
treating with such as desired to be created upon the terms in the 
preamble of the Patent,’ and they were instructed to inform 
applicants ‘that those who desire to be admitted into the 
dignity of Baronets must maintain the number of thirty feot- 
Souldiers in Ireland for three years, after the rate of eight pence 
sterling Money of England by the day; And the wages of one 
whole year to be paid into Our Receipt, upon passing of the 
Patent.’ Mr, Follett bade me observe the Scottish prudence of 
the king as tothe sterling money of England; Irish money was 
worth much less (like Scotch, with which—or the lack of it—he 
was of course well acquainted). The applicants had to show both 
a personal and a property qualification besides their money: the 
Commissioners are to ‘ proceed with none, except it shall appear 
unto you upon good proof, that they are men of quality, state 
of living, and good reputation worthy of the same; and that 
they are at the least descended of a Grandfather by the Fathers 
side that bare Armes, And have also of certain yearly revenue in 
Lands of inheritance in possession, One Thousand pounds per 
Annum de claro,’ or an equivalent. Knights were not neces- 
sarily to be preferred to esquires, knighthood being ‘such a mark 
as is but temporary.’ There was sense in this too, said Mr. Follett, 
as in James I.’s time several of the best and most ancient families 
in England had never been anything but esquires from father to 
son, asindeed some of them are to this day. Mr. Follett himself 
has stayed with a western squire who still punctually receives a 
rent of a pound of black pepper reserved by a deed of the thir- 
teenth century, and he has seen a writ of William Rufus in the 
Record Office containing the identical Christian namesand surnames 
still used by the same family at the same place. The secret of 
these fortunate stocks must have consisted in being just big 
enough people to hold their own, and not so great as to be tempted 
into high treasons and other dangerous adventures. I don’t think 
James I. caught many of them to be made baronets. I am 
glad they went on, and still go on, as plain gentlemen; it is one 
of the things that make an English gentleman’s position unique. 
James I. (to return to his new creation) was even careful to 
provide against corruption and extortion; every newly created 
baronet was to take his oath that he had not directly or in- 
directly given more for the dignity than the regulation price as 
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laid down, and ‘the charges of passing his patent.’ Also there is 
a strict injunction that all money paid in is to be kept as a 
separate fund. Selden does not tell us how far these excellent 
intentions were carried out in fact, and perhaps he did not choose 
to inquire. Within a year ‘a certain controversie touching Place 
and Precedence between the younger sons of Viscounts and 
Barons and the Baronets’ arose ‘ out of some dark words contained 
in the Letters Patents of the said Baronets.’ It was solemnly 
heard by James I. in person with the aid of his Council, and de- 
cided in favour of the younger sons of viscounts and barons by 
a long and pompous decree. This decree contains the king’s 
promise to the baronets not to create any new title or dignity 
beneath that of a Lord of Parliament and superior or equal to a 
baronet’s, which has ever since been repeated in the patents issued 
to new baronets. And now you are at least as well qualified to 
discuss the Honourable Order and its privileges as Sir Augustus 
Pampesford. Mr. Follett explains to me (for 1 really knew nothing 
about it) that the grievance of our Order consists in the Crown 
having declared that the sons of Lords of Appeal (who are barons 
only for life) are to go before us. I suppose the Crown took 
good advice, and Mr. Follett as much as said he could see nothing 
in the point; the question seems to be whether a Lord of 
Appeal is a real baron, or, if you please, whether, if James I, had 
made Lords of Appeal, he would have considered them real 
barons. It might have been a pretty question for Jacobean 
heralds to argue. But I hope Sir Augustus will not meet our 
good brother Charles in Hans Place or elsewhere while his head is 
full of this, as Charles would certainly deliver a discourse of half 
an hour, proving to Sir Augustus, on the most infallible Liberal 
principles, that he has no business to exist. Perhaps I should 
have swallowed formulas too if I had stayed at home. 

Margaret and I have performed our dinner at the Squares. 
The dulness was just what you told me to expect, with the addi- 
tion of their long dining-room being horribly cold; you know 
they are people who live by the calendar; so they have taken 
down their curtains and reduced their fires because the equinox 
is past. Well, ‘I have seen colder,’ as an early saint said when 
they asked him how he could bear standing in ice-cold water ; 
and perhaps I have seen duller at Indian official entertainments. 
But formal dinner-parties are a necessary evil to me at best. 
Margaret is anxious to keep me up to my social duties, and tells 
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me we really owe it to the neighbours. No doubt she is right, 
especially as you do not contradict her. 

Jem has written to me from §.T.C., and it won’t do to show to 
Mr. Weekes at all—in fact I can think of nothing better than 
sending it on to you to be out of harm’s way. Not that Laura 
would be pleased with it either, so treat it with the discretion due 
to a demi-official communication. By the way, you know Laura’s 
little habit of questioning people about their letters and wanting 
to see them. She can very seldom—perhaps never—be gratified 
so far as mine are concerned. As to Weekes, I must tell him that 
Jem is still too busy to answer in detail, which is true so far as it 
goes, 

How shall I have my Tod’s ‘ Rajasthan’ bound? Heis barely 
holding together. You need not tell me to ask the Vicar, I 
want the benefit of your taste as well as his wisdom. 

Your affectionate brother, 
RicHD, ETCHINGHAM. 


[ ENCLOSURE. | 


From James Etchingham, Assistant Tutor of Silvertoe College, 
Oxbridge, to Sir Richard Etchingham, Tolcarne. 


My bDEAR Sir RicH4RD,—It is the end of term, true enough, 
but with that end comes a business called Collections, not conducive 
to leisure for tutors. Anyhow, I don’t see how I could answer a 
string of questions from a man I have never seen which range 
over the whole art of cycling, and every part and fitting of a 
machine, from lamp to backstays. The short answer to about 
three-quarters of them is that it is a matter of taste, and he had 
better find out what suits him and stick to it. Otherwise the 
Rev. Septimus may take in a penny cycling paper and become a 
valued correspondent. He can get as many answers as he likes 
that way, and I should think it would just do for him. If you 
wanted to know anything I could tell you for yourself, that would 
be quite different. But I guess I may be riding about your 
country in the vacation, and it will be simpler to call in person one 
day and see how you are getting on. 

However, our scholar Blunham was in my rooms when I got 
Mr. Weekes’s requisitions. He is an odd fish: I think I pointed 
him out to you when you were here. He is said to have dropped 
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his eyeglass one Sunday when he was reading the first lesson in 
chapel (it was a chapter of Proverbs), and to have found it less 
trouble to invent the rest of the chapter than to pick up the glass. 
He has taken to the wheel as the most independent pastime, and 
rather taken to me because I don’t mind what he says, don’t 
expect him to say anything, and am indulgent to his experiments 
in scholarship, even when I have to point out to him that he 
should reserve originality till he is through the schools. We were 
going out fora ride. I showed him Mr, Weekes, and he twinkled 
silently. During the ride he seemed meditative, and latish in 
the evening he came in and asked me abruptly if I had heard of 
the Professor of Aramaic’s last discovery of some new fragments 
apparently belonging to an apocryphal wisdom-book. Now 
Aramaic is not a Greats subject, and so I gave him my thirteenth 
variation this week on the theme that a fourth-year scholar who 
aims at a first should not be too much interested in too many 
things at once. He remarked that he had no intention of reading 
the original, but had obtained a private copy of the Professor’s 
translation in the first draft, and thought I might like to see it. 
This is what he offered me. 


As a pair of wheels that run truly with a pleasant murmuring, 
so is the talk of man and wife in an house which is well ruled. 

As the noise of a cheap crock which rattleth, so is dissension 
in the house of a niggard and a sloven. 

The inches of our gear are three score and ten, and though 
there be some so strong that they ride four score, yet is their 
speed but labour and sorrow at the day’s end when they fetch 
their wind short upon an hill. 

Blessed is the damsel whose cruse of oil faileth not, and whe 
looketh to her own tires; and behold, he that taketh her to wife 
shall prosper. 

Three things are plagues to a wheelman, yea, and a fourth is 
abominable: a boy which leadeth an unruly horse, and a swine 
which strayeth in the road, and a rash woman among traffic which 
regardeth not the right hand or the left ; but the most grievous 
is a County Council which scattereth heaps of stones in the high- 
way and saith, It is well mended. 

My son, beware of inventors which promise marvellous things 
with their mouth, lest when thou puttest thy trust in their many 


inventions thou be overthrown in stony places, 
3—2 
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Take heed unto thy riding in strange boroughs, and fall not 
into transgression of their by-laws, lest thou be worsted in striving 
with them that swear valiantly before the judgment-seat. 

Of two manner of people thou shalt have a care, and flee from 
the third as an host of the heathen: a deaf man which walketh 
in the darkness, and children which run violently out of school at 
noontide, and a constable with girded loins who lurketh after 
sunsetting. 


Perhaps even Mr. Weekes need not be warned against the 
current advertisement of this type :— 


Genuine Offer. 
SELVEDGE & TRIMMINGS 
Have taken up the Cycle Trade as a branch of their world-wide Drapery Stores. 
Selvedge & Trimmings will present every Lady Customer who sends in One 
Hundred of their Five-Shilling Coupons within the half-year with one of their 
dainty and deliciously running 
Roly Poly Cyeles. 
Voters, roll to Early Polls 
On ROLY POLY CYCLES; 
Bustling bakers, bring your rolls 
On RoLy PoLy CYCLES; 


Holy Missioners, mind your souls 
On ROLY PoLy CYCLEs. 


DEAR MADAM,—Have you passed your youth? You will pass him easily if 
you are riding a RoLY PoLy CYCLE and he is riding anything else. 


A fair customer writes :—After being unable for many years to take any kind 
of exercise, I have been for a fifty-mile ride on a ROLY PoLY CYCLE. My doctor 
agrees with me that I shall never want to ride any other. 


You will never want to repair your ROLY PoLy Cyczé after its first season. 


Madame Sarah Bernhardt writes:—I never fully realised the joys of deca- 
dence before I coasted down the Eiffel Tower on a ROLY PoLy CYCLE. 


Ask for SELVEDGE & TRIMMINGS'’S Illuminated Cycle Catalogue. 


Here comes a man with an essay on the Platonic Number. I 
know it will be about everything except the text.—Yours most 
truly, rigidly, and rotarily, 


JAMES ETCHINGHAM. 








sammie 
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HAVANA IN 1870. 


SUBSEQUENTLY to the adventure related in a recent number of the 
CoRNHILL' the party of shipwrecked mariners, of which I was 
the humblest member, were landed at Havana. At that time, as 
we soon discovered, the whole island was in the throes of revolution, 
although to the eyes of such casual observers as we were evidences 
of prosperity abounded. When we entered the narrow passage 
leading to the restricted waters of the harbour all hands gazed 
with eager interest upwards to the left hand where, perched upon 
a beetling precipice, the hoary fortress of the Moro Castle frowned 
down upon the smiling city. Of its appearance to seaward I 
remember little, but, once having rounded the sandy spit running 
down from the city to the harbour’s mouth, it was impossible to 
avoid the conclusion that the Moro Castle was designed to overawe 
the inhabitants of Havana much more than to repel an invading 
fleet. At first sight it appeared utterly impregnable, for the 
cliffs rose perpendicularly from the harbour, in many places with 
an actual overhang at the summit, and in few of less altitude 
(to our judgment) than 400 feet. 

The first impression one gets of the harbour is that it is far 
too small for its requirements. The vessels which crowded its 
waters seemed far too many for safety in case of a gale arising, 
while two or three good-sized stretches of water were quite un- 
occupied by any craft larger than open boats. That, we after- 
wards learned, was owing to their shallowness. The friendly 
Frenchman who was carrying us, being anxious to resume his 
homeward journey, only sailed in as far as the first wharves and 
dropped anchor. The Captain immediately went ashore to the 
British Consul, made arrangements for our transfer, and returned. 
In a few minutes our brief sea-farewells were said, and we were 
in a shore boat bound for the stairs. Looking backwards we saw 
our friendly hosts already at the windlass, and almost before we 
reached the landing-place the Potos? had weighed and was swinging 
seaward again. 

We landed under the watchful eyes of at least a dozen guarda- 
costas, who looked as though they at any rate had their doubts 


1 «My First Shipwreck,’ CORNHILL MAGAZINE, December 1897. 
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about us. Well, perhaps they were hardly to blame, for a more 
disreputable-looking set of scarecrows it would not have been 
easy to find. But each man had a bag or bundle of those un- 
classified odds and ends that a sailor will hoard and make use of, 
although apparently only fit for the dust-heap. Therefore it be- 
came necessary to shepherd us into a low shed for the purpose of 
examining our luggage! Now, every one of those officials was 
hungry for a bribe, and their disappointment at the discovery that 
we were actually penniless, as well as entirely innocent of smuggling 
intention, was deep and unconcealed. The few poor rags we owned 
were tossed contemptuously about as if they were haymaking, 
and their remarks (happily understood by none of the company 
but myself) were quite unfit for publication. As a sort of solace 
I suppose, they confiscated all the sheath-knives which, like most 
merchant seamen, we carried at our belts, the vice-consul explain- 
ing that the carrying of weapons was illegal. Yet, as we were 
the only unarmed persons I saw during my stay in Havana of six 
months, I am inclined to think they were mistaken. 

At last, it appearing that we were not too dangerous, we were 
allowed to proceed, and sheepishly enough we followed the vice- 
consul up town, objects of much comment to the unemployed 
passers-by. The number of men of all shades who seemed to be 
independent of labour astonished us, until we saw two or three 
gangs of slaves toiling like ants in loading and discharging ox- 
wagons. Then, of course, matters were clearer. After a tramp 
of about twenty minutes, during which we saw only two females, 
both negresses, we emerged from a narrow evil-smelling alley upon 
a noble square of immense size, at the corner of which I read the 
name ‘Plaza de Armas.’ Here there were trees, fountains, flagged 
or asphalted walks, seats, and cafés with their little tables and 
shady verandahs in plenty. But our eyes were instantly attracted 
by a company of armed men, or rather boys, who were apparently 
being drilled in a curious fashion in one of the open spaces. I 
had done with laughter for a while, although it was enough to re- 
mind one of Falstaff’s ragged regiment. And even had I felt in- 
clined to smile, one sight of the faces of that miserable company 
would have aE quenched any such desire. They were 
evidently the offscourings of the city, lean, wolfish, undersized, 
and unutterably sad. There was a faint attempt at uniformity in 
their clothing, but it was filthy and tattered in the extreme. 
They were variously armed, but the majority carried only an ugly 
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weapon at their side—a compromise between a bowie-knife and a 
machete, or cane-cutlass. The officers were smart, soldierly-looking 
men, well dressed and armed, but evidently profoundly contemp- 
tuous of their rank and file. This sight, however interesting to 
us, was wearisome to our guide, who impatiently ordered us on, 
saying, as he did so, ‘ What do you want to look at that vermin 
for? One good job, you won’t see ’em any more after to-night— 
at least not many of ’em.’ I eagerly asked him why, receiving 
the information that they were marching that evening to the front 
against the rebels, who would assuredly slay the majority of them 
within a week, This remark, conveyed in a matter-of-fact tone, as 
of one who was describing the destiny of a flock of sheep, filled 
me with horror, and somehow I felt glad that my informant was 
no countryman of mine. I cannot say that he was a Spaniard, 
for such was the mixture of Latin races in this place, as in the 
Mexican ports we had recently left, that it was impossible to judge 
of a man’s nationality. For instance, the shipping master, a New 
Orleans creole, one day invited me to his house to dine. There I 
met his wife, a soi-disant Spanish lady, and their three daughters, 
born in Havana, The young ladies were each engaged to be 
married, and their fiancés were present. One was French, one 
Italian, and one Teuton. The result of these unions would no 
doubt grow up in the city and speak Spanish as their mother 
tongue, but their nationality would be an indeterminate quantity. 

But to resume. The place we were bound for was, I under- 
stood, to be our abode while in Havana, and now to our great 
relief was before us. Over its wide front ran the legend ‘ Fonda 
del buen gusto, which, if names meant anything, was consoling. 
It was a large and well-appointed café with rows of spotlessly 
white tables glittering with silver and glass; and I wondered how 
our grimy ragged condition would assort with such splendour. 
I was relieved to tind that at the back of the building there was a 
huge apartment, innocent of all ornament, with a paved floor, two 
immense deal tables, and a number of benches of the straightest 
sort. This saloon was lighted by unglazed holes in the walls, and 
an exit into a dilapidated courtyard at the back was through an 
irregular breach in the wall that somehow savoured of bombard- 
ment or earthquake. In one corner of the room was an unpro- 
tected well which supplied the establishment with water, and 
provided a convenient shelter for anything living or dead that 
rolled too near its yawning curbless edge. Nevertheless, the 
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barrenness of this place suited our condition much better than the 
splendid restaurant in front, and when the waiters brought in a 
really sumptuous meal of many courses, and crowned the banquet 
with two bottles of wine (vino ordinario) per individual, it was gene- 
rally conceded that few places we had known were comparable with 
the capital of Cuba. A benevolent old gentleman, with an American 
accent, strolled in and introduced himself as the shipping master, 
bringing his welcome in the shape of a bundle of cigars, and after 
dinner commanding cocktails round with a lordly air which 
delighted us. The rest was peace, at least until late in the after- 
noon, when some of us ventured out of doors for a stroll, and 
succeeded, as if by a natural instinct, in fetching the waterside 
whichever way we tried to go. But when nightfall came and 
the question of sleeping accommodation arose, we were told that 
at the present time of speaking the dormitory intended for 
us was occupied by a party of recruits, who would be leaving 
for the front next day. Would we, therefore, kindly content our- 
selves with a shakedown in our dining hall for the night ? Candour 
compels the statement that most of us were in that happy state 
when bed is the last consideration, so that the matter was easily 
settled. The tables and benches were drawn to one side, our 
rags spread on the stones nearest the wall remote from the well, 
and by ten o’clock, when the smoky kerosene lamp was removed, 
all hands were asleep but myself. I was too young to be affected 
in the same way as they were, that is, by over-indulgence in drink, 
and the novelty of my surroundings effectually kept me awake. 
The place was pitchy dark, except where the rising moon shot in 
a bar of silver through the breaches in the walls. And that pure 
white glow, like an electric beam, threw a shadow so solid and 
black that except in the light itself nothing was visible. Fora 
seemingly interminable time I lay watching the slowly rising 
tide of moonlight up the fungus-covered walls, shuddering occa- 
sionally at the antics of the wicked-looking little lizards that 
scampered about the crevices of the brickwork. 

Presently, with a stealthy tread, two or three dark figures 
entered from the courtyard, and my heart stopped beating for 
quite a while. Once within I could not see the visitors, but I 
felt like a newly plucked fowl as far as my skin was concerned. 
Then, as a body intercepted the moonbeam before me, I saw that 
the new arrivals were searching my sleeping shipmates—a thank- 
less errand had they known it. Still, the situation was unbear- 
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able, and I nudged the carpenter, who lay next to me, receiving a 
sulky query in reply. In a rapid whisper I told him what was 
happening, and in less than five minutes all hands were outside 
the building. The courtyard, which looked almost like some 
ancient ruin from the massive fragments of stone scattered about, 
lay in a flood of molten moonlight, so dazzling as to be painful to 
our enlarged pupils. But when we saw clearly, there were at 
least a dozen most truculent-looking villains standing about, the 
recruits of whom we had heard. Some of them began ostenta- 
tiously whetting their bowie-knives upon the stones, which seemed 
to us so alarming that, seeing a way out into the street, we left 
those insecure precincts, keeping up a good round pace until we 
had placed at least half a mile between them and us. We had 
no notion of the hour, but the city was as silent as the grave. 
There was no light other than that of the moon, which, as I have 
before noted, cast such solid shadows that some of the narrow 
streets were Egyptian in their darkness, 

Utterly ignorant of our whereabouts or our direction, we 
stumbled on, our disordered fancy peopling the shadows with in- 
numerable enemies, until catching my foot in some obstruction I 
fell, my outstretched hands going splash into a little pool of mud. 
Scrambling to my knees upon the heap which had thrown me, I 
trembled from head to foot, for it was a corpse, and my hands 
were besmeared with a crimson paste for which the body was 
responsible. We did not wait to investigate, but fled faster than 
we had yet moved during our journey, until, overcome with fatigue, 
we dropped our weary bodies upon the wide steps of some public 
building. Five minutes, perhaps, of rest ensued, and then one of 
the night-watchmen (serenos or vigilantes) appeared. He carried 
a sort of javelin, from the upper part of which a lantern was 
suspended, and with this pointed threateningly at the nearest of 
us he growled ‘Vamos, perros!’ The universal unspoken language 
which accompanied his words needed no translation, nor we a 
second invitation to ‘ begone, dogs.’ In two minutes we were out 
of his sight, and had subsided into our former listless trudge. We 
must have been a lovely group. My own equipment consisted of 
a brief singlet of flannel and a pair of canvas trousers, so wooden 
that as I walked they creaked like an ungreased wheelbarrow. I 
was bareheaded and barefooted as most of my shipmates were, 
but in other respects they were all better provided with clothing 
than myself. In that mellow climate this mattered little, while 
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on the move, but as soon as we slackened speed we felt chilled 
and damp. Several times we essayed to rest, being unable to 
believe that we could again be molested in this city of darkness 
and silence, but fate was evidently against us. We would scarcely 
have settled into an uneasy doze when one of those ghostly 
serenos—evil befall his tribe !—would appear and start us on our 
travels once more. During that miserable night we must have 
traversed most of the city, although we never reached the Plaza 
de Armas in our wanderings. Finally, we came to a narrow turn- 
ing between high buildings, which was distinguished by having a 
kerosene lamp suspended at one of its corners in front of the word 
‘Aguacalle.’ This I took to be the name of the street, but it was 
only part of the truth. ‘ Water Street’ was fair, but ‘Mud Lane’ 
would have been better. Trottoir there was none, but at the 
sides of this filthy gutter the mud was a little less deep than in 
the unknown cavities of its centre. Unhappily for me, what we 
considered to be our ‘way’ lay through this lane. It was dark as 
a sewer, and when about halfway into its obscurity, I tripped 
over a stone and plunged sideways into a trough of mud up tomy 
armpits. I was lugged out without comment, and we resumed 
our journey, making the difficult passage of this boulevard without 
further mishap. Ten minutes after getting clear of ‘ts precincts 
we emerged upon a wide desolate-looking plain, which must have 
been at a good elevation, as we were travelling uphill the whole 
night more or less. Here surely we were safe from molestation, 
and we sank down upon the short stubbly tussocks, bone-weary. 
A variety of unmusical sounds soon testified to the contentment 
of my shipmates, who lay like a group of corpses under the full 
glare of the moon, getting saturated by an incredibly heavy dew. 
To my heated imagination there were millions of centipedes, 
scorpions, and tarantulas rioting about this ‘ blasted heath ;’ conse- 
sequently I sat grasping my unprotected feet with both hands, 
and watching with feverish anxiety the widening of a pale streak 
of green and silver on the verge of the western horizon. 

It could not have been long before the sun appeared, and I 
ventured to rouse my shipmates, who were all wet to the skin. 
Sulkily enough they rose, and without exchanging a word tacitly 
struck into the first road they came to. Many were the stealthy 
glances cast at us as we slouched along the hardly roused thorough- 
fares, but none saluted us until to our astonishment we halted in 
front of the building we had escaped from the previous night, 
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having made the passage in just over half an hour. Entering, we 
found our rags as we had left them, and in five minutes we were all 
sound asleep. At eleven we were roused to a good meal, none the 
worse for our excursion, except a general feeling of disgust at our 
filthy condition and the inhabitants of Havana, which the liberal 
allowance of wine went far to dispel again. We had hardly 
finished our desayuwno when the yellow-visaged vice-consul 
appeared and conducted us to the consulate, whence, after a rigid 
and unsympathetic cross-examination by the consul as to our 
means, we were taken to a slopseller’s, and fitted out with a supply 
of cheap clothing, which we put on in the shop, the grinning 
tradesman making a bonfire of our discarded rags in his compound 
at the back of the premises. 

Being now fit to appear in the streets without attracting 
general notice, we sallied forth again, not without another warning 
from the vice-consul to keep near the shipping office, so as to be 
ready for the first chance of getting away. To this we paid little 
heed, separating and going whither our fancy led us. Somehow, 
I found myself gazing into the spacious billiard saloon of the 
Hotel St. Isabel, where I soon ingratiated myself with the one- 
armed marker, and laid the groundwork of the subsequent good 
time I enjoyed. Speaking the language well enough for practical 
purposes and with all a London gamin’s assurance, I got on 
famously with the jovial English and American skippers who 
frequented this place, and it was not until nine o’clock that I 
suddenly remembered the injunction laid upon us to be all indoors 
by that time. Hurriedly bidding farewell to my new friends, I 
hastened across the broad Plaza de Armas, now a glittering scene 
of gaiety, with a fine military band playing in its centre, and long 
rows of well-appointed carriages, containing most of the upper 
classes of the city, drawn up all around it. Under that cloudless 
blue sky and in that balmy atmosphere this outdoor pleasaunce 
was delightful beyond description. Every trace of the languor 
and general air of overburdened misery that was so apparent in 
the streets during the day had disappeared, and with the advent 
of the ladies, hidden hitherto behind the close shut jalousies, all 
abandoned themselves to the witchery of the hour. 

Fascinated by the wonderful sight, I loitered on the side walk 
before entering the Fonda, until a sharp reminder from the pro- 
prietor recalled me to a sense of my delinquency, and I hurried 
into the gloomy apartment in the rear that was our temporary 
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home. All hands were gathered listening to the facetious gabble 
of one of the servants, who spoke some fragments of English. He 
was telling them that our bedchamber was ready, and expatiating 
upon its delights. We did not expect much, but felt glad to be 
secluded from the visits of any more recruits during the evening, 
our visitors of the previous night having been marched off into 
the interior at daybreak. But when we entered our dormitory no 
one spoke a word. Each dumbly looked at his fellow and then 
around, It was a long lean-to shed, whereof one side was the 
rugged wall of the main building, the sloping roof, and the other 
side of ill-joined slabs of timber. There were no windows, the 
many interstices admitting light as well as air through roof and 
outside. Along its centre for its whole length ran an open sewer, 
through which the drainage of the house flowed in a sluggish 
horrible stream to join the deeper ditch outside. Charpoys, like 
exaggerated campstools, were ranged on either side of the sewer, 
but other conveniences there were none, and the floor was of bare 
earth. Awful visions of cholera and el vomito haunted me, aided 
by the monotonous tolling of the great cathedral bell, and at last, 
terrified beyond endurance and really ill into the bargain, I crept 
from my charpoy and stealthily moved out of that abominable 
chamber into the bright moonlight which streamed in as I opened 
the door, as if it would drive out the foulness brooding within. 
Yellow fever was even then beginning its ravages in the city, and 
little wonder, considering the absolute lack of any sanitary arrange- 
ments. Fortunately for me, I slept no more in this vile place. 
A room was found for me at the Hotel St. Isabel by the marker, 
and there I took up my abode, only visiting the Fonda occasionally 
to see my shipmates and share with them some of my easily 
acquired wealth. 

To tell the truth, my stay in Havana is one of the pleasantest 
recollections of my life. Whether my diminutive size, consummate 
assurance (or impudence), combined with the fact that although 
an English boy, I spoke Spanish fluently, made all the people 
with whom I came in contact treat me with the utmost kindness, 
I do not know. But this much is certain, that go where I would, 
into a grand shop in the Calle Obispo or Calle O’Brien, or to a 
fruit stall in the market, I could spend no money ; what I wanted 
was always handed me with a pleasant smile, and my coin waved 
back to me with a deprecatory move of the hand. Yet judged by 
all ordinary standards it was a time of great distress. Not only 
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was there an incessant drain of men and money into the interior, 
for which continual expenditure there was no return, but faction 
was rife within the city itself. I could never understand the 
political imbroglio, but there were certainly three parties, who 
distinguished themselves (among the poorer classes) by wearing 
caps of a different colour—red, yellow, and blue. Fierce and 
bloody encounters were of continual occurrence in the wineshops 
and dark byways, where knife and pistol were freely used without 
any attempt at hindrance by the serenos. Their duty seemed to 
consist solely in bawling the hours and hiding between whiles. 
To see two or three badly hacked corpses in one street at early 
morning was by no means uncommon, and such occurrences played 
a large part in the columns of the two newspapers. 

The one force which seemed to be reliable was the Guardia 
Civile, composed of the tradesmen, clerks, and well-to-do people. 
They wore a fine uniform, were well armed, and mounted guard 
in regular rotation, besides attending strictly to drill, all of which 
duties were, of course, a great tax upon their time. But, as they 
were really preparing to defend their own property, they did not 
complain, and repaid themselves, I have no doubt, by surcharging 
their commodities accordingly. Certainly there was no appear- 
ance of poverty except among those unfortunate wretches the slaves. 
In spite of the disturbed state of the island a vast amount of busi- 
ness was done in its staples, mostly with American vessels, and if 
the Yanks were disliked such a feeling was certainly not apparent. 

That awful scourge, the yellow fever, made rapid strides during 
the first two months of my stay. The number of deaths was so 
great that all attempts at single burial, except in the case of 
wealthy people, were quite abandoned. A vast trench was dug 
on the outskirts of the city, into which, as we read of our own 
Great Plague, the dead were unceremoniously tumbled and 
covered with quicklime. The great bell of the cathedral tolled 


unceasingly, and its portals never closed, while masses went on ~ 


night and day for the rapidly accumulating throng of departing 
souls. Precautions may have been taken to prevent the spread 
of infection, but I saw none. In fact no one, at least on shore, 
seemed to realise what a lazar-house the city was becoming. On 
board the vessels in the harbour it was different. There the 
rapidly dwindling crews were filled with terror, and their abject 
dread of being taken to hospital (whence none ever returned) was 
heart-rending to see. For as in the town, so in the hospitals, 
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sanitary precautions were utterly non-existent, and although the 
scanty staff of doctors worked like heroes, they were powerless 
against filth and official apathy. Besides, the attendants were 
Chinese, and to any one who knows the Chinaman, such a state- 
ment is voluminous. Unable to feel himself, apparently, he is 
absolutely incapable of any but mechanical service, while the 
groans and agonies of tortured men affect him no more than if 
they were insects. In fact, every sailor in the harbour believed 
(what I utterly refuse to credit) that the only chance a man had 
of living for even a few days in the hospital was to have a crucifix 
tattooed upon his body, which would ensure him being looked 
after by the Sisters of Charity. Poor souls, they laid down their 
lives for, and broke their hearts lavishly over, all the sufferers 
they could reach, but they were a feeble band, and the sick were 
multitudinous. 

Except for the diminishing circle of one’s acquaintances, things 
did not seem greatly different ; certainly there was none of that 
panic that one would have expected to see. But at last there was 
not a vessel in the harbour with an efficient crew, and there were 
many without asoul on board. This was about the climax of the 
pestilence. Every one you met uttered a fervent wish for a hurri- 
cane ; nothing short of that could possibly save Havana from such 
a depopulation as would cripple her effectually for years. 

That benevolent meteor, so long and ardently wished for, 
came at last. Whether those who had invoked its appearance 
with such fervour were satisfied while it lasted, I do not know, but 
if not they were indeed hard to please. I was strolling along the 
deserted wharves one afternoon, thinking what an awful change 
had come over the busy bustling place, and pitying from my 
heart some terribly emaciated slaves who were free to starve, since 
there were none to drive or feed them. The air was so thick and 
oppressive that I could hardly breathe, and I looked longingly 
down at the waters of the harbour, all uninviting as they were, 
but lacked energy for a bathe. Presently all over the face of the 
sky came a curious mist, which gave a violet tinge to the subdued 
glare of the sunlight. Then over the frowning Moro Castle there 
slowly rose a cloud—massive, velvety black, and edged with a 
lurid radiance such as plays over a crucible of molten steel. This 
grim darkness grew rapidly, as if it unfolded itself yet became 
denser and heavier in the process. And in spite of its blackness 
there was a premonition of glowing heat in its centre, as if it did 
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but drape the crater of a mighty volcano ready to burst. Fasci- 
nated by the sight, I wedged myself in between two mooring 
ts in a sheltered angle of some warehouses and waited to see. 
Soon the sky became all black except where myriads of fiery 
threads like incandescent nerves played endlessly about the over- 
hanging pall, A silence as of death ensued for a short space—it 
may have been half an hour. Then those restless filaments grew 
brighter and more rapid in their evolutions. A hoarse rumbling 
began, which vibrated as if it came from the bowels of the earth, 
and above its deep tones rosea shrill wailing of coming wind. A 
few raindrops, large as dollars, fell resonantly, and immediately 
the celestial display began. Jagged sabres of lightning tore the 
darkness into livid fragments, revealing such a Gehenna of multi- 
coloured fires behind as made the eyeballs smart to look upon. 
In a few minutes wind, rain, and thunder were blended in one 
sense-destroying roar ; one seemed to be gasping in a chaos of fire, 
water, and indescribable hubbub, as if all things were being 
resolved into their primordial elements. Occasionally a perceptible 
increase in the noise overhead and a momentary deepening of the 
darkness told me of the flying roofs and wooden walls of destroyed 
buildings ; with that exception nothing was distinguishable. How 
long this lasted it is impossible for me to say, but it passed sud- 
denly as it came, leaving the bay a weltering vortex of foaming 
waters besprinkled with wreckage, and the city a mass of ruins. 
Down the steep streets a veritable flood of waters poured resist- 
lessly, sweeping everything before it like chips in a rain-swollen 
gutter. And right opposite where I crouched, feeling only half 
alive, a fine schooner had been caught up, whether by wind or sea 
I cannot tell, and landed like Columbus’s egg upon a shelf of rock 
jutting out from the cliff a hundred feet above high-water mark. 
There she remained erect and otherwise undamaged, mutely testi- 
fying to the power of the storm. 

In spite of the terrific damage every one was jubilant, for as 
had been expected the besom of the furious cyclone swept away the 
destroying pestilence, and in a very few days a burst of prosperity 
ensued which soon effaced all recollections of the late most trying 
time. And when by the consul’s order I was put on board ship 
and started on my travels again, Havana seemed as gay, rich, and 
careless as ever, a living exponent of the old epicurean words, 
‘Let us eat, drink, and be merry; for to-morrow we die.’ 
Frank T. BULten. 
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THE FIGHT THAT LOST FERUSALEM. 


THE winter of 1186-7 was a season of anxious forebodings. In 
Syria men do not willingly enter on campaigning before May, 
when the rains and snow are past and the roads are hardening 
after the winter sloughs. The Christians at Jerusalem, at Acre, 
Tyre, and Ascalon, and at the score of massive fortresses scattered 
over the Holy Land, had ample leisure to look forward and reckon 
up the chances of the struggle. For all knew that the crisis was 
impending. There was a truce, indeed, at the moment, but it 
had no stability. Two years before, the regent of the child- 
king, Count Raymond of Tripolis, the descendant of the heroes of 
the first crusade, and now the longest-headed man in the State, 
had concluded a treaty with Saladin, which was to last four years. 
During that time the Christians were to abstain from provocation, 
and the Saracens were to keep to their own country on the further 
side of Jordan, and leave the Holy Land in peace. The terms 
were sure to be honourably observed by Saladin, for he was never 
known to break his word; but there was no such assurance on 
the side of the Christians, whose priests joyfully absolved every 
breach of faith with the ‘infidels. The old crusading families, 
in whom custom and experience had bred some toleration, were 
glad enough to return to their former relations with their Moslem 
neighbours ; but the more forward spirits, newcomers to the land, 
and the fighting Orders of the Temple and Hospital, ever zealous 
for the faith and for booty, murmured openly at Raymond’s 
pact with the unbeliever. The younger party had now the upper 
hand. The child-king, Baldwin V., was dead, and an intrigue 
had enthroned Sibylla, a daughter of the royal house of Jerusalem, 
and she had shared her crown with her husband, Guy of Lusignan. 
Raymond had retired to nurse his discontent at his castle of 
Tiberias, on the lake of Galilee, and to cement his alliance with the 
Moslem Sultan of Damascus. In his fear of Guy’s threatened 
chastisement he even accepted a guard of Saracens which Saladin 
sent to strengthen his garrison. The ex-regent was looked upon 
as a traitor to the Cross and Crown, 

Whilst the leaders of the Christians were at variance, the 
Moslems had never been so united. The genius of Saladin had 
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knit together the different races and tribes of all the country 
between the Nile and the Tigris. From a subaltern in the army 
of Nur-ed-din, he had made himself Viceroy of Egypt, joined 
Syria to Egypt and Mesopotamia to Syria, until he had no rival 
west of the mountains of the Kurds; and the Caliph of Baghdad 
himself acclaimed him ‘Sultan of Islam and of the Moslems.’ 
In subduing his wide empire Saladin had kept steadily before 
his eyes the dearest hope of his life, the hope of waging the 
Holy War in Palestine and rescuing the Holy City from the 
‘idolaters.’ To him Jerusalem was as sacred as to any crusader 
of them all. It was sacred by the memory of Jesus Son of Mary, 
whom all Moslems reverence; but it was even more holy as the 
spot whence the Prophet, ‘upon whom be peace,’ ascended to 
visit the mysteries of Paradise, and as the place where all the 
faithful must assemble at the Trump of the Last Day. To deliver 
it from the profanation of Christians, and to drive the ‘ poly- 
theists’ from the Holy Land, was the object nearest to his heart. 
He had prepared for the great conjuncture of his life during years 
of patient expansion and organisation; he would not strike till 
the blow could be dealt effectually ; and now he knew that the 
time had come. 

He had not long to wait for the provocation. Reginald of 
Chatillon was a born breaker of treaties, and he broke Raymond’s 
truce, like all the rest. He had been a captive for many years in 
a Saracen prison, and the iron had eaten into his soul. He 
devoted the remainder of his days to revenge. From his eyrie in 
the Castle of Karak, in Outre-Jourdain, on the east of the Dead 
Sea, he swooped down upon peaceful caravans of merchants, 
scoffing at their safe-conducts and heedless of the remonstrances 
of his sovereign the King of Jerusalem. He had even dared to 
invade the most sacred spots in Arabia, and attempted to destroy 
Medina itself, where repose the very bones of Mohammed. In 
1186 he repeated his unlawful raids. A rich caravan of merchants 
passed near his castle, journeying tranquilly towards Damascus, 
with no thought of danger, since of late the truce had been 
respected. Rumour said that no less a personage than Saladin’s 
sister rode among the silken litters. Suddenly Reginald with his 
knights was upon them, aud when they protested that there was 
peace in the land and royal safe-conduct, he jeered: ‘If they 
trusted in Mohammed, let Mohammed save them.’ He had 
bitter cause to regret his taunt a year later. On hearing of this 
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last outrage Saladin swore a great oath that the lord of Karak 
should die by his hand—and he kept it. 

‘The taking of that caravan was the ruin of Jerusalem,’ says 
the Christian chronicler. The word went forth from Damascus, 
the tocsin sounded for the Jihad, and Saladin summoned the 
faithful to the Holy War. Messengers hastened to his allies and 
vassals, viceroys and governors, throughout Egypt, Syria, and 
Mesopotamia, to bid them assemble their feudal levies. Troop 
after troop hurried to Damascus, and each as it arrived was posted 
on the frontier against the Franks. On May 28, 1187, he set up 
his yellow standard on the plain of Ashtaroth, and marshalled his 
squadrons for the Armageddon of Islam. 

Saladin had possibly looked for support from his friend at 
Tiberias ; but close as was their alliance, the ties of country and 
knighthood, perhaps even of religion, proved stronger still. A 
mere episode, a skirmish, albeit a bloody one, recalled Count 
Raymond to his crusader’s vow. His defection was a danger to 
Christendom, and his experience was needed in the royal council 
chamber ; so it happened that in the spring an effort was made to 
appease the wrath of the sullen Achilles. 

Balian of Ibelin, a noble distinguished alike by valour and 
discretion, was sent out with the Masters of the two military 
Orders on a mission of conciliation. Ernoul, Balian’s squire, has 
left a graphic account of the journey. He tells how Balian was 
detained at Nablus, whilst the others pressed forward to La Féve; 
how he loitered again at Sabat, where he was fain to hear the good 
bishop say a mass ; and how, when at last he reached the ‘ Castle of 
the Bean,’ he found its gates wide open and the Masters and all 
their followers flown. Ernoul went shouting through the empty 
passages, but none answered. Two sick men were found at last, 
but they could not tell him what had happened. So Balian rode 
on towards Nazareth, and on the way a brother of the Temple met 
him, whom he eagerly questioned, ‘What news?’ ‘Bad,’ said the 
Templar, and he told how the Master of St. John, and all the 
Templars, save their own Master and two others, were slain, and 
that forty of the King’s knights were prisoners in the Saracens’ 
hands. 

Raymond, it seemed, was the cause of this disaster. As lord 
of that district he had given leave to Saladin’s son to make an 
excursion into the Christian borders. The object remains a 
mystery. It may have been merely a sporting party—for the 
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Saracen princes were all keen huntsmen—or it may have been 
a reconnaissance in force. The latter is the view taken by the 
Arabic chroniclers, who say the expedition numbered 7,000 men, 
and was commanded by two of Saladin’s most experienced 
generals. Ernoul, on the other hand, describes it rather as a 
party of pleasure—as one might say, a Saracenic picnic. Count 
Raymond apparently thought so too, though he had his mis- 
givings. He could not risk a breach with Saladin, his only 
protector against the King’s party, and dared not withhold his 
consent; but he stipulated that the Saracens should cross and 
recross the Jordan in a single day, and molest neither town nor 
house on the journey. The conditions were accepted, and the 
Count sent messengers to warn all peaceable inhabitants to stay 
at home. 

All would have been well but for the arrival of the two 
Masters at La Feéve. Unluckily one of Raymond’s messengers 
brought the news to the castle at the very time when they were 
resting there; and, full of righteous wrath, the Templars and 
Hospitallers summoned such small forces as lay in garrison near 
by and sallied forth to repel the invaders. They at least would 
have no pact with the infidel. The Saracens were quietly 
retiring to the Jordan. They had kept their word, and ‘ injured 
neither town, nor house, nor castle.’ They were preparing to 
recross the river into their own country when the Masters 
overtook them. It was not the first nor yet the last time that 
the hot-headed zeal of the soldier monks brought about their 
own destruction. The Franks attacked at the Spring of Cresson, 
and were utterly cut to pieces. The Saracens continued their 
march in tranquillity, and as they passed by Tiberias Raymond 
could see Christian heads upon their spears. This was on Friday, 
the first of May, the Feast of St. Philip and St. James. 

Horror and remorse for the disaster he had brought upon 
Christendom, we may well believe, overwhelmed all other resent- 
ments that Raymond had cherished. In presence of such a 
calamity to the great fighting Orders, and through them to the 
very kingdom itself,no man could think of private grievances. 
Raymond met Guy halfway, and the reconciled Count joined his 
King at the general muster of the crusaders by the Fountain of 
Saffuria. There, on Thursday, July 2, at vespers, the news came 
which all had been expecting for weeks. The Countess Eschiva 
sent word that Saladin had crossed the Jordan, and was laying 
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siege to her Castle of Tiberias. Her appeal for help was con- 
sidered in earnest council; but one voice was strenuous in 
opposing the rescue: it was the voice of her husband. Whether 
Raymond even now was honest in his loyalty may be doubted ; the 
first fresh impulse of his remorse may have been deadened by 
the slights and coldness and jealousies of his rivals in the camp; 
but his advice was that of a wise man and a soldier. The 
distance to Tiberias was indeed but fifteen miles; to the heights 


. by Hittin, where Saladin’s main army was encamped, it was little 


more than ten; but Raymond urged the vital argument when he 
pointed out that between the two camps there was not a single 
stream or well. It was the height of a Syrian summer, and to 
march infantry across the waterless plain to meet an enemy fresh 
from the springs and gardens which abounded near Tiberias was 
madness. A flank march, to cut off Saladin’s retreat by the bridges 
over the Jordan, was practicable; and the enemy’s position, with 
his back to the steep descent, was hazardous in the extreme: he 
might be driven into the lake. Or, again, the crusaders might 
stand on the defensive, choose their ground, and force Saladin to 
attack at a disadvantage. But a direct attack in face, with an 
army parched with thirst and exhausted after a hot and harassed 
march, would be courting defeat. Such was Raymond’s counsel. 
‘Better,’ he said, ‘that my city of Tiberias fall, and my wife and 
all I possess be taken by the Saracens, than that the whole land 
be lost : and if you march that way it must be lost.’ 

The Count’s advice prevailed with the royal council; but later 
in the evening Gerard of Rideford, the Master of the Temple, 
gained the King’s separate ear, and convinced him that Raymond 
had only spoken like the traitor men held him: he could have 
nothing to fear from his Moslem ally, and his advice was in the 
interest not of Christendom but of ‘heathenesse.’ Guy was 
persuaded, and without further consultation gave a sudden order 
to break up camp. On Friday, July 3, the fatal march began. 

Saladin’s scouts had kept him well informed of what was 
doing at Saffuria, and he was fully prepared. He had 12,000 
well-armed horsemen with him, inured to war and ‘ with a stake 
in the country,’ besides a vast crowd of zealous volunteers for the 
‘Path of God’—the Holy War, which ensured eternal privileges 
to its ‘martyrs.’ The numbers of the Christian army are variously 
stated. Ralph of Coggeshall puts them at 1,200 knights, 18,000 
infantry, and several hundred ‘ Turcopoles,’ or light cavalry armed 
with bows after the Turkish manner. The Jtinerariwm mentions 
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a thousand horse and 25,000 foot. But the largest force ever 
marshalled in Palestine in the experience of the most trustworthy 
of chroniclers, William of Tyre, consisted of 1,300 horse and 
15,000 foot, and it is hardly likely that the army at Saffuria 
exceeded or even equalled this total. The superiority of the 
Franks was seen chiefly in the solid resistance of compact bodies 
of armoured infantry to the enemy’s charges at the spear-point. 
Their defect lay in the unwieldiness of the troops, and especially 
of the cavalry, whose heavy chargers were ill fitted for pursuit 
over the yielding soil and sand of Syria. The light-armed Turco- 
poles were evidently too few to be of much service. Saladin’s 
troopers, on the other hand, formed the bulk of his army, and 
were mounted on light wiry Arabs of incomparable speed ; his 
infantry was insignificant in comparison with his horse. 

The march from Saffuria aggravated the defects of the 
crusading army and gave Saladin’s troops their best opportunity. 
The heavy infantry plodded along, the hot sun scorching their 
helmets and gambisons, whilst the light horse of the Saracens 
harassed them at every step, planting arrows and javelins in their 
weak places, and wheeling off before the ponderous onset of the 
knights could touch them. Balian of Ibelin lost many of his 
troopers in the vanguard, and his squire relates how ‘li Sarrasin 
les traisent et tinrent toute jour et hardierent 4 aus desi qu’il 
fu bien nonne.’ The Templars in the rearguard were so hard 
pressed that they were forced to halt, and were very nearly cut off. 
At three o’clock, in the drowsy heat of the afternoon, they were 
but nine miles on their way; a halt was called, and it was decided 
to encamp under arms for the night. In vain Count Raymond, 
who was in front, protested, and urged the vital importance of 
making a valorous effort to press on to the water. The army had 
no heart to face the Saracens on the hills in front; the Templars 
were in difficulties in the rear; in desperation, Guy ordered the 
fatal halt at Lubia. Raymond rode in from the vanguard, crying, 
‘ Alas! alas, Lord God! The war is over; we are all dead men ; 
the kingdom is undone!’ 

It was a night never to be forgotten. Through its long hours 
the one cry was ‘ Water! water!’ A raging thirst consumed man 
and beast. The poordumb horses suffered agonies, ‘car il n’i ot 
home, ne ceval, ne beste qui beust en toute le nuit.’ It was added 
misery to hear the cheerful voices of the Saracens, as they closely 
patrolled the circle of the camp, shouting ‘ Allahu Akbar ’—‘ God 
is most great,’ ‘ There is no God but He.’ 
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The morrow came at last—the feast of the Translation of the 
blessed Martin, Saturday, the fourth of July, 1187. The knights 
were early to horse, but the Christian foot were already worn out, 
and their mouths were gaping with thirst. The Saracens meantime, 
who held the wells, were fresh and confident. All was ready, and 
the anxiety of the Moslems was turned to jubilation when they saw 
the exhausted condition of the enemy. They held off for a time, 
that the sun might do its work upon the wretched Christians, and 
they had fired the scrub round about to increase their sufferings, 
In this misery they were kept till it was full nine of the clock, 
Then the two armies met in earnest on the plateau near the 
village of Lubia, a couple of miles to the south-west of the hill 
of Hittin. ‘The road from Saffuria to Tiberias passes up a long 
open valley,’ says Sir C. Wilson, ‘till it reaches Lubia, whence it 
commences its descent to the lake, at first gradually over the 
plain in front of the Karn Hittin, then rapidly to the town of 
Tiberias. Up this road, where there is no water, no shade, and 
where the glare of the limestone rock adds to the intense heat of 
the sun, the Christians advanced, harassed on all sides by the 
light horse of the Saracens.’ King Guy had turned to the left, 
off the direct road, either in search of water nearer than Tiberias, 
or to avoid exposing his army to a flank attack. 

The battle began with a cloud of arrows, ‘ thick as a flight of 
locusts,’ from the Saracen marksmen, and many a saddle was 
emptied. Then with a great shout, like one man, the Moslems 
charged, and the fight became hand to hand and eye to eye. 
Saladin was in every part of the field, inciting, encouraging, re- 
straining his men as the urgency needed ; and the Arabs’ tactics 
of charge and retreat, rally and pursuit, worked havoc among the 
heavy forces of the King. Exhausted though they were, the knights 
fought splendidly, but the commoner fibre of the infantry could 
hold out no longer. Maddened by thirst, scorched by the 
merciless sun, blinded by the smoke and flame of the burning 
bush, they thought only of pushing their way to the water. 
‘ They had been told off to the various corps of cavalry, and were 
directed to form line in front of them, “ that the two arms might 
give each other the proper support, the knights protected by the 
arrows of the foot, and the foot by the lances of the knights.” 
At the moment of close combat, however, the greater part of the 
infantry, after wavering for a moment, shrank together into one 
great mass, and, swerving off the road to the right, climbed a hill 
. . . » which lay to that flank, and formed in a dense clump on 
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its summit, deserting the horsemen on the road below. The King 
sent messenger after messenger to them, imploring them to come 
down and play their part in the battle. The only answer which 
they returned was that they were dying of thirst, and had neither 
will nor strength to fight.’! Many of them in their distress went 
humbly and begged quarter, with lolling tongues like thirsty dogs. 
Even some of Raymond’s knights, says Ernoul, went over to 
Saladin and said bitterly, ‘Sire, why do you delay? Fall upon 
them, for they cannot save themselves: they are all dead men.’ 

Seeing the desperate situation, King Guy called upon the 
Count of Tripolis for a last effort: the battle-field was in his terri- 
tory, and the honour of leading the forlorn hope was his by the 
laws of chivalry—let him charge. Raymond accepted the point 
of honour, gathered his knights, and flung them headlong upon 
the Saracens; but they evaded the shock, opened their ranks, 
and let the knights pass through. Borne along by the rush of 
the charge, Raymond at length turned and looked back; he saw 
the King and the handful of knights that remained completely 
hemmed in by the enemy. Judging that all was lost, the Count 
put spurs to his horse, and never drew rein till he was safe at 
Tyre. Traitor, or coward, or victim of panic, he did not long sur- 
vive his fault: he died of grief and shame. Legend did not deal 
gently with his memory. He became the Judas who betrayed 
Christendom, and minstrels for centuries told how Raymond basely 
plotted against King Guy and sold the True Cross and the Holy 
City into the hands of the infidel. 

It was as Raymond had judged: the day was lost. The Sara- 
cens had purposely let the charge go unchecked, and closed at 
once round the King. The last stand was on the ‘ Horn of Hittin,’ 
where Guy had pitched the royal tent, and a hundred and fifty of 
his bravest followers were gathered round the standard of the 
Holy Cross. ‘The Moslems circled about them as a globe turns 
round its pole,’ and the Franks strove in vain to break through. 

Saladin’s eldest son, a lad of sixteen, was with his father, 
watching this final struggle, and he told the piteous story after- 
wards. ‘When the King of the Franks had retired to the hill 
his knights made a gallant charge, and drove the Moslems back 


1 I add this from Mr. C. Oman’s valuable History of the Art of War: the 
Middle Ages, published since this article was in type. Mr. Oman seems to me, 
however, to rely too exclusively on Ralph of Coggeshall. The statement (p. 326) 
that the battle took place on ‘ Friday, June 4,’ is a slip; but Mr. Oman through- 
out is a weekday too early. July 4 was a Saturday. 
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upon my father. I watched him and saw his dismay ; he turned 
pale, tugged at his beard, then rushed forward, shouting, “ Give 
the devil the lie!” So the Moslems fell upon the enemy, who 
retreated up the hill. When I saw them fleeing and the Moslems 
pursuing I cried out in my glee, ‘‘ We have routed them!” But 
the Franks charged again, and drove our men back once more to 
where my father was. Again he urged them forward, and they 
chased the enemy up the hill. Again I shouted, ‘ We have routed 
them!” But my father turned to me and said, “ Hold thy peace! 
we have not beaten them so long as that tent stands there.” At 
that instant the Royal Tent was overturned. Then the Sultan 
dismounted and bowed himself to the earth, giving thanks unto 
God with tears of joy.’ 

It was indeed the end. The crusaders had spent their last 
strength in the desperate attempt to break through to the wells. 
The Wood of the True Cross, which had been their gonfalon 
through the weary march and the hopeless battle, had fallen into 


the hands of the unbelievers ; the Bishop of Acre who bore it was 


slain: God himself seemed to have deserted them. Tortured 
with thirst, parched with the heat and toil, they got off their 
horses, and threw themselves down on the scorched grass in sheer 


despair. The Saracens were upon them in an instant, but they 


offered no defence. The knights, though scarcely wounded, 
were too weak to sell their lives dear—they gave up their swords, 
One after the other the King, Reginald of Chatillon, the Constable 
of Jerusalem, the Masters of the Temple and Hospital, Joscelin 
of Courtenay, Humphrey of Toron, the Marquis of Montferrat, 
and many another noble knight, the flower of the chivalry of 
Palestine, surrendered. ‘ Meanwhile, all had gone to ruin in the 
rear. While one swarm of Moslem horse beset the confused mass 
of knights huddled round the King’s banner and the True Cross, 
the rest turned to assault the infantry. The wretched fugitives 
on the hill were too exhausted to offer any real resistance. The 
first charge of the enemy split up their ill-compacted ranks ; some 
were ridden down, some were cast by the impact over the cliff... 
the majority threw down lance and arbalest, and held out their 
hands to the conquerors.’! All that were alive of the rank and file 
were made prisoners ; a single Saracen was afterwards seen dragging 
thirty Christians he had himself taken, tied together with a tent 
rope. Thousands had fallen—and if there were not 30,000 slain, 


1 Oman, Art of War, p. 328. 
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as the Arab chronicler believed, the field long bore traces of colossal 
slaughter. A year afterwards the heaps of bleaching bones could 
be seen from afar, and the hillsides were strewn with the relics 
of the horrid orgies of wild beasts. 

The lives of the common prisoners were spared; the King 
and the great nobles were treated with respect and released a 
year later. But a terrible vengeance was taken upon the Knights 
of the Temple and of the Hospital, whose fanaticism and cruelty, 
even more than their proved valour and daring, marked them out as 
the bitterest enemies of Islam. Not a man of them was spared. 
One other signal example was made. When Saladin had pitched 
his tent on the battle-field, the chief prisoners were brought before 
him. The King of Jerusalem was received with the honour due 
to his rank, and Saladin, seeing the extremity of his thirst, gave 
him a draught of rose water iced in snow. Guy drank and passed 
the cup to Reginald of Chatillon, but at this the Sultan was 
visibly wroth. ‘Tell the King,’ he said to the interpreter, ‘that 
it was he, not I, that gave that man drink.’ The protection of 
‘bread and salt’ was not to baulk his vengeance. Then he rose 
and confronted the lord of Karak, who was still standing. 
‘Twice have I sworn to kill him—once when he sought to attack 
the holy cities, and again when he took the caravan by treachery.— 
Lo! J will avenge Mohammed upon thee!’ and he cut him down. 
The guard dragged out the body, and, in the words of the Arab 
historian, ‘ Allah hustled his soul to hell.’ 

On the day after the battle of Hittin there was no longer an 
army of the Cross. The Saracens spread over the length and 
breadth of the Holy Land, and found no enemy capable of taking 
the field. Every available man had been sent to Hittin, and the 
kingdom was denuded of its defenders. Here and there a fortress 
held out for a while, but the cities, save Tyre, surrendered without 
a blow. The crusaders, as an army, had vanished. Their leaders 
were dead or in prison; their warriors were helpless or slain. 
The Feast of St. Martin saw their overthrow on the plain beside 
Tiberias ; three months later the Feast of St. Leger witnessed the 
capitulation of Jerusalem. On October 2 Saladin received the keys 
of the Holy City, nor did the vows and swords of all the chivalry 
of Europe, in the four years’ struggle of the Third Crusade, avail 
to wrest it from him. The fight at Hittin won Jerusalem for the 
Moslems, in whose hands, with two brief intervals, it has remained 
to this day. STANLEY LANE-POOLE. 
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ANTHONY BLIGHT. 


THERE was a bench—it fell down, through being rotted away, last 
year—that I frequented so long as it would sustain me ; especially 
on days in spring, when the wind was in the east but the sun 
shone in vernal lustre. Behind rose a wood; in front the ground 
fell away as a grassy slope to the road. It commanded an incom- 
parably lovely view of a winding valley between folding wooded 
hills; and in the foreground was the old church, with its grey 
tower and pinnacles, and Scotch firs, a century and a half old, 
clustered in the churchyard. 

The lapping of the woods cut off the cold winds from north 
and east. And not I alone loved this nook. The bees, the 
butterflies, the busy ants—all were attracted to it, and came 
there when debarred from exercising themselves elsewhere. 

On a day in early spring, when the strawberry flowers were in 
full blaze, and the gorse bushes about my seat exhaled their 
spicy sweetness in the sun, I sat on my bench reading a book. It 
was in Spanish, and, not being a master in that tongue, I had my 
dictionary on the bench beside me; and every now and then, 
when I came upon a particularly difficult word, or became 
entangled in a specially obscure passage, I had recourse to my 
dictionary. Now, I had been struggling at a sentence for some 
while, and this prevented me from observing particularly a man 
who was in the road. But, presently, when I had finally struck 
light out of the Spanish darkness, I put my book down on my 
knees with a sigh of relief, and looked into the road. 

Now I noticed the man, and observed his movements. He 
was standing, looking at a corner of the churchyard where were 
no graves. It was a portion that had been newly taken in, some 
fifteen years ago—only a few square feet; but, as it was uncon- 
secrated, or supposed to be so, the people did not like to be 
buried in it—or, to be more exact, to have their relatives 
laid in it. 

There had, in fact, been a cottage on that spot which had 
fallen into ruins, and had been pulled down. Obviously it had 
encroached on the churchyard, and had had no right to be where 
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it was; so the enclosing wall of the graveyard was carried round 
this site. But, so far, no dead occupied it. 

The man, after studying this spot, went up the church path ; 
and I observed him groping among the gravestones, reading the 
several inscriptions. 

This went on for some time. He appeared to me to be 
looking for some particular grave and unable to find it. He was 
quite a stranger; and I laid aside my book and descended from 
my nook, passed into the highway, and ascended the steps into 
the churchyard. 

The man was well dressed. He seemed not what we should 
call a gentleman, but a man above the lowest class, with a bronzed 
face, moustache and whiskers grizzled; and he seemed well built 
and broad-shouldered. 

I approached him, when he noticed me and touched his hat. 

‘I beg your pardon, said I. ‘Are you in quest of any 
particular grave? Ifso, maybe I can assist you.’ 

‘No,’ he answered, ‘thank you, sir. None especially, for they 
all interest me.’ 

‘ There are no very remarkable inscriptions,’ I said, ‘ nor any 
tombstones of great antiquity.’ 

‘Oh, I don’t make no odds of the very old ones,’ said he, ‘so 
long as they be about thirty years ago, and so on, to read.’ 

Seeing me look surprised and perplexed, he added, in explana- 
tion: ‘You see, sir, I was born and bred in this place, and I’ve 
been away from it thirty years, so I wanted to see who was dead 
and who were living.’ 

‘Oh, I have not been here so long—only fourteen; so I fear 
I cannot help you as much as I should wish.’ 

‘There was a cottage down yonder,’ said he, with an indica- 
tion towards the newly enclosed portion. ‘The Goodmans lived 
in it.’ 

‘Ah, but that has been ruinous, and pulled down. I heard 
they had scarlet fever, and it swept them off. After that, it was 
thought best to take the house down.’ 

‘Swept off! They were fair children ; wonderful fresh faces, 
and light hair, thick and fine as floss silk.” He spoke more to 
himself than to me. ‘So!—swept off!’ after a pause. ‘Have 
they a tombstone ?’ 

‘No, I do not think so. It was before my time; and they 
were very poor folk—the man only a labourer on Kerslake farm. 
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And I really believe they had no relatives in the place—at all 
events, none who could afford a tombstone.’ 

‘Swept away!’ mused the stranger. ‘Ah, time makes 
changes.’ 

‘Not many in this village. Except for the cottage being 
gone, little has changed, I fancy.’ 

‘The trees have grown that I left as plantations no higher than 
my knee; the hills are the same, the church is the same——’ 

‘Not quite; it has been restored.’ 

‘Ah! restored? Just so. I have not been inside, I don’t 
think I should like to see it—restored. I liked it as it was, when 
I was a boy. But the rooks are the same, cawing, and building, 
and wheeling, and fighting; and the furze is the same—we had 
none of that in Australia.’ 

‘You have been there ?’ 

‘Thirty years. Will you excuse me? I see some of the yellow 
furze there flowering. I should like to smell to it again ’—an old 
west-country expression escaped him, but he had lost the dialect. 
‘T haven’t smelt the honey of yellow furze since I was a boy—not 
for thirty years, and now I’m about forty-eight.’ He left me, and 
went deliberately to the very bench I had vacated, and there he 
sat himself down, looked round, snuffed the fragrant air, and 
presently returned. . 

‘There’s one of them brimstone butterflies dancin’ about,’ said 
he. ‘We hadn’t them in Australia. It’s thirty years since I 
see’d one. Dear me, how time flies!’ And it don’t seem pretty 
without a brimstone butterfly. That’s just how one’s old childish 
fancies lay hold on one. Out to Australia I don’t believe I ever 
gave a thought to brimstone butterflies nor to yellow furze.’ 

He had returned into the road, and I had gone to him. 

‘We hadn’t any rooks out there,’ said he. ‘It is wonderful 
how the sight of that butterfly, and the cawing of the rooks, and 
the smell of the furze makes me seem like a boy again. But— 
it’s not so. All these go on just the same, and will be when 
we're dead and gone; but as to the folk, there’s where the change 
comes. There was a dame’s school, old Betty Masters had it, 
and I went to it when I began to learn. She taught her scholars 
bravely.’ 

‘Dames’ schools are things of the past,’ said I. ‘We have 
now a Board school, and a first-class teacher.’ 

‘J dare say. But these old dames’ schools—well, I’ve reason 
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to speak well of em. I learned most I did learn of Betty Masters. 
Who is the gardener at Witheridge ?’ 

‘ Penrose.’ 

‘It used to be Waller. Where is he?’ 

‘Gone before my time. His sons went into trade.’ 

‘And who at Ogbear ?’ 

‘ Geake.’ 

‘That’s a new name to me; it was Francis. By the way, 
do the Misses Warne keep a little shop, and sell oranges and 
lollipops ?’ 

‘No. They are both dead.’ 

‘What a pity! I should have liked to see them. Never and 
nowhere were better sweets than those they sold; and they were 
that liberal—you paid your penny and they were not particular 
as to how many you had for it. Are they buried in this church- 
yard ?’ 

‘No; in that of the adjoining parish, whence their family 
came.’ 

‘There was Roger Hearn—he was an uncle of mine. Is he 
alive? Poor old fellow! I knew, when he was bad with rheu- 
matism, he used to say his prayers as he called it, and it was the 
Church Catechism, from “ What is your name?” and ‘‘ Who gave 
you this name?” down to “Duty.” He never got further. I 
suppose he is dead? But his sons and daughters, my cousins ?’ 

‘He has been dead long ago, and where the Hearns are I do 
not know; they have left the place; the last was a daughter who 
was married. But work was short. The gardeners do not employ 
so many hands as of old, and so her husband and she left. Bless 
me! what were their names? Ah! I recall—Neale.’ 

‘You do not happen to know where they went ?’ 

‘No; but I can inquire.’ 

‘And now I will ask about the young folk. There was a 
man down by the Quarry—they called him Long Kelland—he 
had some remarkably handsome daughters, two, Patience and 
Rose; but wild things they were—my word! wild as hares.’ 

‘ Rose went into a decline and died. Patience ’ I hesitated. 

‘Where is Patience ?’ 

‘I really do not know. She did not turn out satisfactorily.’ 

‘There was a lad, a bit of a friend of mine, his name was 
Richard Westaway ; poor chap, he had king’s evil, and was crippled. 
Look there, sir, he was accustomed to go up the hill home after 
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church. If you don’t mind, we will walk that way, and I will 
show you. In the wood through which he went—it was with 
sticks to stay him, he was such a cripple—well, he got tired going 
up the rough road, and halfway was a crooked old tree, I believe 
it was an ash. It was divided near the root and bent, and Dick 
was wont to sit and rest there; it made, you see, a kind of a seat, 
and he called it his armchair. I’ve seen him there of a Sunday 
after church wiping his white face, it did so stream with the 
exertion of going up the rugged road, and all on two sticks. But 
he was patient and cheerful. I never heard him murmur at his 
lot; he was contented, and said it was the Lord’s will. Poor 
chap! poor chap! The stranger fell a musing. 

We were now ascending the steep way. 

‘I never knew Dick Westaway,’ said I; ‘he died before my 
time. But you have not yet told me your name.’ 

‘Mine!’ He came out of his brown study. ‘Oh, every one 
knows me—Tony Blight. I was a pickle, a terrible pickle.’ 

‘Anthony Blight,’ repeated I, and shook my head. ‘No, I 
have not heard the name. There are no Blights here.’ 

‘Dash it !’ exclaimed the stranger. ‘I meant that every one 
did know me thirty years ago. No; I’m forgotten now. There 
is no one left whom I knew; all are strangers. Is Brock still at 
the inn ?’ 

‘No; it has changed hands.’ 

‘Ha!’ he exclaimed, ‘the ash tree is gone. It stood here. 
It has been cut down, I suppose. I see no ash here anywhere. 
Poor Dick !—gone, and his armchair gone too!’ He drew a long 
breath. ‘And where is Samuel Levermoor ?’ 

‘I can tell you about him. Poor fellow! he died last week. 
It was a sad story. He fell backwards from a wagon and injured 
his spine. He lived a fortnight, but was half paralysed, and died.’ 

‘Whom did he marry ?’ 

‘A woman from up country; her name was French.’ 

‘I did not know her. Sam was a curly-headed boy. Oh! he 
had such a head of curls! So he is gone too.’ 

‘Yes. There is an old man here—Jonas Duck.’ 

‘Old Quack, Quack! Of course, I remember him. Let us 
go there. I shall love to talk over old times.’ 

‘Poor fellow! he has lost his wits, and has become childish.’ 

Tony Blight heaved a sigh. 

‘It seems as if no one remains. Yet I love the place. I love 
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every hedge and every old tree. I don’t care for the new planta- 
tions; and I love the hills, and the smell o’ the furze, and the 
cawing of the rooks—all that. But there does not seem to be 
any one left I knew. All gone—all changed; all the old life 
ebbed away, and a new life flowed in, of which I know nothing. 
There they are—old Quack, Quack gone silly; Sam broke his 
back; the Misses Warne given up their lollipops and gone to 
Kingdom come; Brock no more at the public-house ; and Patty 
Kelland gone to the bad; and the Goodmans swept away F 

Then I said, ‘When I spoke of the Goodmans being swept 
away, I did not mean that all were gone. I was perhaps too 
inclusive in what I said. There is still Cissy, the lame one.’ 

Suddenly a flash as of fire came into the stranger’s face, and a 
glitter in his eye. I had been looking him straight in the face 
as I spoke, for we were standing on the hill, about the spot where 
had been, but was no longer, Dick’s armchair. Blight turned his 
head sharply aside, and said nothing for a moment. Then, in 
an altered tone, he said, ‘Yes. Cissy Goodman, the lame one. 
Where is she ?’ 

‘Here, in the village, at a cottage near the old slate quarry. 
She does needlework, and we employ her a good deal.’ 

‘She is still Cissy Goodman ?’ 

‘Yes,’ 

‘I suppose her lameness stood in the way of her getting 
married ?’ 

‘I suppose so. But it really is not very much.’ 

‘Still, she is lame.’ 

‘Oh, yes, she is lame.’ 

‘Did you ever hear her tell how she got lame?’ 

‘No. I know it was through a fall—nothing further. Come 
along with me. She can tell you better than I all about the old 
people.’ 

‘No,’ said he, shortly. ‘I don’t think I'll go. She mightn’t 
like to see me.’ 

‘Of course she would. It will be a pleasure to her.’ 

‘You don’t know all.’ 

‘I cannot see any reason against your exchanging a word with 
her.’ 

‘Is she grown very old ?’ 

‘She is a middle-aged woman. She has a wonderfully clear 
white and rosy complexion P 
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‘ All the Goodmans had that.’ 

‘ And fair abundant hair.’ 

‘ She always had that.’ 

‘So that, even if there be grey in it, it does not show—so 
light is her hair.’ 

He pulled off a bit of twig from a branch and bit it. 

‘Is she very poor ?’ 

‘She has to work for her livelihood. She can keep a house 
over her head. Of course, she cannot go about after work—not 
to the farms—because of her lameness.’ 

‘I remember the cottage,’ said Blight. ‘I think I'll go and 
‘ook at the outside of it; but I'll not go in, nor see her. I 
suppose her lameness does stand in the way of her work.’ 

‘It does, naturally. The farmers like to have a needlewoman 
at their houses, to put all their things to rights, and do not care 
to send them to a cottage.’ 

‘And she is sometimes without work ?’ 

‘I think so.’ 

He walked on at my side in silence. 

Presently we came within sight of the cottage—of stone, 
whitewashed, and with a thatched roof, of one story high. 
Blight stcod still. 

‘I will go no further,’ said he. ‘She mightn’t like to see me. 
I suppose you wouldn’t mind if I was to ask you to let Cissy have 
a trifle every week—-say five shillings, regular paid. I'll give you 
a quarter in advance, or half a year, or a year, if you wish it.’ 

I looked at him, and I saw that his face was working. 

‘But, Mr. Blight,’ said I, ‘this is very good of you. But 
why , 

‘It is not good of me at all; it is my duty.’ 

‘ Are you a relative ?’ 

‘No,’ he answered, ‘I’m no relation at all, but—well, I dare 
say it sounds queer, and I should explain. To tell you the plain 
truth, sir, it is all through me that that little girl is lame. It 
was my doing. I didn’t mean no harm. I was mischievous. 
You see, sir, I was a boy of about eighteen, and she was a young 
creature of eleven or twelve or so, I can’t mind exactly. Some- 
how I always liked her, in a way; I did admire her with her 
wonderful clear complexion, and hair and blue eyes, But for all 
that, I was a monkey for mischief, that I was. And one day I 
was driving some bullocks, and I tried to make one go up the 
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steps and in at the door of the Goodmans’ cottage. That, you 
know, was where you have took in a new bit into the churchyard. 
Well, sir, Cissy Goodman was sitting in the doorway sewing ; and 
she saw what I was after, and she just put out her foot—like this 
—and stopped the bullock, tapped it on the nose, and it didn’t 
venture to come on, and she neither got off her seat nor paused 
in her sewing. I thought, like most girls, she’d ha’ screamed 
and run indoors, and I had a mind to frighten her. But no— 
she wasn’t frightened a bit. That put me out, and I was resolved 
to have my way for once. There’s a clam over the river, sir, I 
suppose, still ?’ 

‘Yes, a wooden plank with a handrail.’ 

‘The handrail is new, there was none in my time. Now I 
knew that Cissy went for milk to Friarslee every day, and over 
this clam. So next day, after I had been disappointed about 
frightening her with the bullock, I waited till she was returning 
with the milk from the farm, and I hid behind a tree till she was 
on the plank. Well, sir, it was a mighty springy plank; and 
when I saw her well on to the middle, out I jumped and went on 
the clam, and began to make it swing. Then, I promise you, she 
was frightened, she feared she would spill the milk, and then was 
frighted lest she should go over. She cried out, and entreated, 
but I took a delight in teasing of her, and I went on making the 
plank sway, and then, all at once over she went into the river, 
and the water flowed away milky white. I laughed, but it was 
no laughing matter. I soon found she had been hurt—some- 
thing wrong in her ankle. The river was not deep, but full of 
rock and stone, and that was how she became lame.’ 

Tony Blight paused a moment, and he drew out his kerchief 
and wiped his face. 

‘Well, there was a to-do, and I felt that ashamed and fright- 
ened at it all, that I ran away.’ Again he paused; the recollec- 
tions were evidently distressing him. 

‘It worreted me terrible. I knew I’d done a bad and cruel 
thing, and I was ashamed of myself for it, and I thought I could 
look none in the face after it at home. You see I had no father 
and mother to care for me, and so I ran away, and I’ve knocked 
about, and I got to Australia, and did not do so badly there; so 
now I’d like to make it up to Cissy if you’d do me the favour to 
be my paymaster, and never tell her a word of whence it comes.’ 

‘And where will you go?’ 

4—5 
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‘I don’t know. I'll find a place somewhere.’ 

‘No,’ said I. ‘Ill not be your paymaster. Once you did a 
cruel thing and ran away, now you would do a kind thing and run 
away again. Notabit. Goin and see Cissy, and talk over old 
times, and see what can be done delicately to relieve her if she 
wants relief.’ 

‘I don’t like to see her. That is—I don’t think she’d like to 
see me; it was I as spoiled her life for her. Why, but for me, 
with her sweet face, she’d have been married and a mother years 
agone.’ 

‘I do not believe that she bears you any ill-will.’ 

Tony shook his head. 

‘T’ve spoiled her chances of doing well as a needlewoman. I 
spoiled her games as a child. No, she bears me a grudge, it will 
be pain to her to see me. I know it.’ 

‘Stay for me, Mr. Blight,’ said I. ‘You remain here. I will 
see how the land lies.’ 

Without awaiting an answer, I went into the cottage. 

There I saw the seamstress seated at her window, the light 
falling on her face and neck, and really, I thought the face was 
pretty still. 

‘Cissy,’ said I, ‘I have been talking to an acquaintance, 
whether a friend or enemy Ido not know. He thinks you owe 
him a grudge, and he would make it up.’ 

‘Oh!’ said she, rising, and a flush coming into her cheeks. 
‘It is Farmer Vowel ; he and his missis cut off five shillings from 
my account ; they said I had overcharged, but I really, really had 
not done that. Has he come with the money ?’ 

‘It is not Farmer Vowel.’ 

‘It is Gerry. He said my pig had got among his potatoes. I 
could not help it.’ 

‘No, it is not Gerry. Come and see.’ 

She went to the door, limping, but only slightly, and after 
making me lead the way she passed out. She had a thimble on 
her finger and some thread cast over her left shoulder. 

On going outside, she looked up and down the road. There 
was no one in sight. 

I admit I felt annoyed. I thought that Tony Blight had 
run off. 

‘How tiresome!’ saidI. ‘He is gone.’ 

‘But who was it ?’ 
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‘An old enemy ; he has been away from this village for thirty 
years, and wished to talk with you over old times.’ 

‘But I had no enemy then.’ 

‘No—it was mischief. He meant noill. But he thought you 
might harbour resentment.’ 

‘But whom do you mean, sir? I harbour resentment against no 
one—no one in the whole wide world. How could I, when I say 
every day, “‘ Forgive us our trespasses, as we forgive them that 
trespass against us” ?’ 

At that moment she was touched on the arm and looked 
round; the man with grizzled hair was at her side, looking 
earnestly at her. 

‘What! Not even against me ?’ 

‘Oh! Tony !—Tony !’ 

‘Cissy, you're as pretty as ever you were!’ 

A little struggle; then—‘Tony, you are as mischievous a 
monkey now 

‘As thirty years ago.’ 

There was a woodpecker running up an oak, and tap, tap, 
tapping at its bark. It was at some little distance. I am inte- 
rested in the habits of birds, always have been. Sol stole on 
tiptoe in the direction of the oak tree to observe the woodpecker. 
It was very instructive to follow its movements ; to note the skill 
with which it detected at once by the sound, whether a maggot 
lay behind the bark, when the thud was dull and not sharp, and 
then to see how rapidly the bird stripped away the bark, and how 
his eye seemed to sparkle when he discovered his prey, and then 
with what relish he bolted it. I was thoroughly engrossed in 
watching the woodpecker, when I was disturbed by a voice. At 
the same moment the bird also was disturbed and flew away. 

I looked round. There was Tony Blight. He touched his 
hat. ‘Beg pardon, sir, interrupting you, but will it be convenient 
to call the banns next Sunday? You see, Cissy does want a stick 
to support her, terrible, so I’s just offered to be that. And, sir, 
there is no place in the world like home, and that, the old home of 
one’s childhood—so here I settle, and Cissy with me, by your good 
help, to talk over the dear old times!’ 





S. Bartnc-GouLp. 











CYRANO DE BERGERAC. 


In the Paris of the days of the Fronde a young provincial of 
family wins a pretty reputation for wit and duelling, and, before 
his early death, manages to labour under suspicion as a dangerous 
thinker. Legend presently seizes upon him, and offers him to 
the neglect or scorn of his correct and courtly successors in letters 
as an extravagant representative of a ruder age—a mere buffoon 
of sword and pen. The slender bulk of his works is reissued 
from time to time during the eighteenth century without com- 
ment. At intervals, since 1835, attention is sought for him by 
investigators of literary curiosities. This last year a French poet 
sets him on the stage for wide admiration as a hero of love and 
renunciation. Thus, in the whirligig of fame Cyrano the bugbear 
has become for the moment an object of sympathetic tears. It is 
to idealisation, to lively imagination, that the Cyrano of either 
extreme is owiog. Would you come nearer to the truth of 
things? His few hundreds of written pages are not directly 
autobiographical. The sole authentic record of him is couched 
by a friend in the form of a brief apology. He readily lends 
himself to picturesque portraiture. Something, or much, may be 
expressed of his character and way of thought; but the whole 
man and his secret it is not possible to attain. 


s 


The birthplace of Savinien de Cyrano is unknown, unless we 
make inference from that Bergerac in Périgord which he added 
to his patronymic. His name as we have it is due to the title- 
page of his posthumous works, In his lifetime he, or his printer, 
hesitated between M. de Bergerac, M. Bergerac de Cyrano, and 
M. de Cyrano Bergerac, thus affording a jest to his friend and 
enemy Scarron, the husband of the future precisian, Mme. de 
Maintenon. However, his father, ‘an old gentleman, careless 
enough about the education of his children,’ entrusts him to the 
care of a country priest, among whose boarders Cyrano finds the 
Henri Lebret who was to be his biographer. But Cyrano is 
not slow in conceiving schoolmaster a synonym for pedant. He 
asks, or demands, better instruction, and is sent by his easy-going 
father to the College of Beauvais, in Paris, where he is left at his 
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own discretion till the age of nineteen. In Jean Grangier, the 
principal—notorious for erudition and eloquence and castigation, 
for violence and avarice and ancillary affections—he thinks to see 
the Pedant in perfection, and discovers the subject of his satirical 
and revengeful comedy, which he writes, as it is reported in the 
‘Menagiana,’ while yet upon the school-bench. Says the sage 
and moderate Lebret of this youth of nineteen: ‘This time of 
life, in which nature is corrupted most easily, and the great 
liberty he had to do as he pleased, led him down a dangerous 
slope, on which I dare to say that I arrested him; for, having 
finished my studies, and my father wishing me to serve in the 
Guards, I obliged him to enter with me the corps of M. de 
Carbon Castel-Jaloux.’ 

Cyrano, then, the turbulent lover of liberty, is a volunteer in 
a regiment composed almost exclusively of Gascons. Another 
D’Artagnan, he knows what is the readiest method of acquiring 
distinction. ‘I should have lost all knowledge of paper,’ he 
writes in his ‘Lettres Diverses,’ ‘if cartels were written on any- 
thing else. Truly, you would be very wrong now to call me the 
first of men, for I protest that for the last few weeks I am every- 
body’s second,’ Not that his temper was other than amiable, 
Lebret would have us know; crossing swords a hundred times 
as a second, he ‘ had no quarrel on his own account.’ Anecdote, 
on the contrary, has it that it was enough to be caught looking 
at his nose, which he wore of a huge pattern, and scarred with 
sword-cuts. Ten men must lick dust for such an offence. One 
may credit both reports. The swift-tempered youth would have 
his hours of pleasant calm. And, if there be no smoke without 
a flame, it is the task of anecdote to fan this flame. At any rate, 
he counts about as many combats as days of service, and is 
speedily styled the ‘Demon of Courage.’ 

Most celebrated of all was that exploit of his in the ditch 
of the Porte de Nesle. He hears that a hundred men are lying 
there in wait to insult a friend of his in broad daylight. Hasten- 
ing up, he leaves two of them dead, and wounds seven others 
grievously. The exploit, performed in the sight of several 
‘persons of quality,’ henceforth his admirers, was too well attested 
ever to pass into the region of the fabulous. So, and simply, 
reports Henri Lebret. Anecdote helps you to a picture of this 
friend as the Court poet Liniére, richer in epigrams than in good 
actions, hiding at Cyrano’s house to escape a noble who threatened 
to repay a witticism with the loss of his ears. At news of the 
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ambuscade, Cyrano bids him bear the lantern and follow, and invites 
his supper-guests to be witnesses. Of course, he drives headlong 
before him the remaining ninety-one that are capable of flight. 
Nor is he any less ‘The Intrepid’ against the foreigner. By his 
twentieth year he had seen two campaigns in Flanders, had been 
shot through the body at the siege of Mouzon, and received 
a sword-cut in the throat at that of Arras. But ‘all this, however, 
did not divert him from his studies.’ You might see him work- 
ing in barracks at an elegy much as if he were in the greatest 
solitude. The lover of peaceful study, the man who was incapable 
of subjection to any patron—and yet must find that, without a 
patron requiring subjection, there was no chance of promotion— 
withdraws, weary of combats and wounds, at the age of twenty- 
one. He ‘quits Mars to give himself up to Minerva,’ as Lebret 
puts it. It is his third conversion. He has passed from debauchery 
to militant action, and from the camp and duelling-ground to the 
shady retirement of learned leisure. 

Or is conversion too precise a name? And do not Cyrano’s 
periods overlap, so to speak? Cyrano the warrior was none the 
less the student ; Cyrano the student was also, on occasion, the 
literary swash-buckler. We do not know how or where he lived 
after 1641, nor the time of his admission to the private lessons 
of Gassendi, the theologian and philosopher. Of the result of this 
admission later. For the present we have Cyrano the fantastic 
and fashionable wit, the writer of the ‘ Lettres Diverses.’ 

Now this was the time of Italo-Spanish influence upon French 
literature ; and the readiest way to distinction lay in the com- 
position of formal rhetorical epistles to be passed from hand to 
hand, and finally to the press. Balzac was the father of the grave 
and harmonious style, a reformer of French prose, and must eke 
out want of thought by Spanish hyperbole. Voiture, on the other 
hand, leaning towards the Italians, was the ingenious trifler, the 
‘agreeable Rattle,’ who could write you the most piquant nothings, 
and adorn the most sterile subjects. Both were mannerists and 
shapers of concetti, the reign of which had been European these 
last fifty years. Cyrano left it to Saint-Amand and Théophile de 
Viau to essay rivalry with Gongora and Marini in lengthy poetical 
embroidery ; he can out-Gongora Gongora within the limits of a 
letter, in any and every line of a letter. He is acknowledged at 
once as the master of the ‘ équivoque,’ the ‘ allusion,’ the ‘ pointe,’ 
the last of which he explains and defends as an agreeable play of 
wit in which the brilliancy of the thing said supersedes attention 
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to the subject-matter. As Théophile Gautier says in his playful 
study of Cyrano, included in his gallery of the Grotesques, the 
victims of Boileau, each phrase was to be ‘a duel with Reason.’ 
Let us turn to the two plays. Did the scholars of Jean 
Grangier have the delight to perform the ‘ Pédant Joué’ them- 
selves in the lifetime of Grangier? However that may be, 
Cyrano, in this farce, has employed the Pedant, the Braggadocio, 
the knavish Lackey, of the Italian commedia dell’ arte. The 
amorous pedant is the rival of his son, and is further embarrassed 
by three suitors for the hand of his daughter. Cyrano not only 
laughs down scholastic pedantry, but also, consciously or uncon- 
sciously, furnishes by parody a sufficient criticism of his own frigid 
‘Lettres Amoureuses.’ And when his Genevote takes occasion to 
ridicule at length the style of the bygone romances of chivalry, now 
dethroned by the sentimental-gallant romances of La Calprenéde 
and Mlle. de Scudéry, was he self-conscious that the jargon of 
the antique gaulois literature was more amusing and picturesque 
than his own jargon of pointes and concetti? As for the play itself, 
the peasant suitor is the first example of dialect used on the French 
stage; and Moliére, besides availing himself of the final intrigue 
in the composition of his ‘L’Amour Médecin,’ transfers a whole 
scene almost word for word—the famous scene of the ‘ Que diable 
allait-il faire dans cette galére? ’—to his ‘ Fourberies de Scapin.’ 
‘La Mort d’Agrippine’ presents the widow of Germanicus con- 
spiring with Sejanus against the tyranny of Tiberius. It is a 
matter throughout of simulation and dissimulation; each cha- 
racter, high-pitched to the point of bombast without relief, treading 
the tragic buskin in a circle and without progression, plots with 
‘confidents’ against each and all. Cyrano, the unruly lover of 
liberty, has bowed submissively to the yoke of the dramatic three 
unities. You have couplets and tirades that give the true ring of 
Corneille’s verse ; but Cyrano must find that his dramatic eloquence 
furnishes arms to the enemies he has won, unknown enemies who 
are watching opportunity. For any disciple of Gassendi was to 
be held suspect of (zbertinage, of free-thinking. In what did 
Cyrano offend? In this, and no more. His Sejanus fears not the 
heathen gods ‘ which man has made.’ Now the prudent Racine, 
later, will avoid arraignment of the heathen gods, though the 
appropriate occasion offers itself to him more than once. But 
Cyrano’s Sejanus is guilty in still greater degree; condemned to 
death, he rises to Stoic dignity, and scorns death as no more than 
a return to pre-natal nothingness. Whereupon Cyrano is straight- 
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way convicted of impiety out of his own mouth. La Monnoye 
informs us that, at one performance, a set of gapers (badauds), 
eager to discover where they ought to be scandalised, heard these 
few suspicious lines without winking, and feared disappointment, 
till, at length, Sejanus, pointing to Tiberius, cries : ‘ Let us strike! 
There is the victim!’ The word hostie is used in the same sense 
by Corneille ; but poor Cyrano has plainly blasphemed the Host, and 
the audience rises to its feet with shrieks and imprecations. At 
all events, the Duc d’Arpajon, accepting the dedication in the 
first printed edition, withdraws his approval from the second, 
although the authorities saw no cause to prevent reimpression. 
Cyrano was of the household of this Duc d’Arpajon when the 
Plays and the Letters appeared in 1654, Cyrano at last—reluc- 
tantly, as ‘an idolater of freedom,’ but at last—had taken the 
advice of his friends about the need of a patron to back him at 
court ; Cyrano who, after his exploit of the one against a hundred, 
had refused the advances of the Maréchal de Gassion, preferring 
his liberty to his worldly fortune. He was presently to die at the 
age of thirty-five. One day, in entering his patron’s mansion, he 
receives a dangerous wound in the head from a billet of wood. 
By accident, or of malice? Anecdote scrupled not to state that, 
three parts mad already, he now was in a condition to attend mass 
in shirt and nightcap, and must be removed, penniless, to die in 
the hospital. Yet Lebret had previously put the true facts upon 
record. Cyrano had languished for many months in the house of 
one of his warm admirers, the Grand Provost of Burgundy, not 
without complaints, indeed, against the patron who had abandoned 
him. A week before his death, desiring change of air, after the 
manner of dying men, he had himself borne to the house of a 
cousin, M. de Cyrano. And during his illness, according to the 
worthy Lebret, a great change had taken place in his sentiments. 
He was attended by a relative, the pious Baroness of Neuvilette, 
and the Reverend Mother Marguerite, who had ever esteemed 
him highly. These gave their solace. He manifests the aversion 
he has conceived against that libertinage ‘ of which young people 
for the most part are suspected.’ Had he not told his friend one 
day, when he was reproached with his new and unaccustomed 
melancholy, that at length he had come to know the world and 
its vanity ; and that, serious of mind and sure of coming death, he 
regretted in chief the ill employment of his days? And did he 
not quote Tibullus to this effect, declaring that Tibullus had 
prophesied of him ? 
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II. 

It is in the two posthumous and fragmentary works, the 
‘Comic History, or Travels in the Moon,’ and the ‘Comic History 
of the States and Empires of the Sun,’ that we must study Cyrano 
seriously. During his illness he had commissioned Lebret to give 
the Travels to the public, ‘along with, as the book ends, ‘the 
History of the Sun, the Spark, and several other works of the 
kind, if those who have robbed me of them will restore them to 
him, as I implore with all my heart.’ It seems likely that his 
friends had secreted the papers for better security. Lebret pub- 
lished the Travels; and another friend, anonymous, but possibly 
Jacques Rohault, first a Gassendist and then a Cartesian, published 
the ‘Sun,’ with a Fragment of Physics, the schematic analysis of 
which is followed closely by this Rohault in the treatise on the 
same subject he gave to the world some thirty years later. 
The ‘Spark,’ in which Lebret says that Cyrano ‘ proved the feeling 
of stones, the instinct of plants, and the reason of animals,’ has 
entirely disappeared. 

It is of little importance whether the /acune@ in the Travels 
were omissions made by the timid Lebret, or were due to an 
unfinished manuscript. The editor of the ‘Sun’ was more bold; 
and Lebret himself let pass more heresies than he knew. What, 
then, was Cyrano’s purpose in these medleys of physical theories 
and fantastic satires? The question of the plurality of inhabited 
worlds had exercised Galileo, and Campanella, and Gassendi; he 
may have read the French translation of Francis Goodwin’s recent 
‘Man in the Moon,’ or the Moon newly discovered and visited by a 
Spanish adventurer ; or simply, after his own report, he had chanced 
to maintain one night in conversation, that the moon was a world 
to which our own was but a moon. The boldness of the conceit, 
strengthened by contradiction, as he says, pleased his humour, 
and served him for his starting-point. Lebret, praising the merry 
humour of his ‘illustrious friend, who had none but extraordinary 
sentiments,’ is sure that Cyrano’s single aim was to amuse himself 
and others by the free play of an irresponsible imagination. At 
the same time, he begs to draw up a list of ancient philosophers, 
who had allowed the possibility of an inhabited moon, whereby it 
might bé seen his friend’s chimerical fancy was not so absolutely 
devoid of likelihood. For himself, he is content to know that 
‘the heavens declare the glory of God.’ The editor of the ‘Sun’ 
is also sure that the reader has only to deal with ‘agreeable 
reveries.’ His friend knew that there was no opinion so ridiculous 
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as not to be authorised by some philosopher or other in sour 
earnest, whereas his friend could smile. Remembering the study 
of Lucretius, so constantly pursued among the disciples of Gas- 
sendi, he advances another tentative reason ; perhaps, as Lucretius 
expounded the doctrine of Epicurus in verse for the benefit of his 
countrymen, so Cyrano believed the present public might be 
induced to consider high questions, if set forth to them in the 
guise of romances. 

Take away the disquisitions upon physics, and you have a 
precursor of Gulliver, one of those trial pieces which always 
precede the masterpiece and classic of its genre. Cyrano, girdled 
with flasks of dew, exposes himself to the rays of the sun. He is 
drawn straight aloft, breaks some of the flasks, and finds himself 
in Canada. The world has plainly turned upon its axis, despite 
Ptolemy and though your French Governor fears to believe it. 
He then essays a flying-machine, and achieves bruises. Anointed 
with marrow-fat, he hastens at nightfall to save his machine, 
which the soldiers have taken for a war-engine. They are con- 
ducting experiments with rockets attached to it ; he leaps inside. 
When the force of the explosions has subsided, the moon acts 
upon the marrow. Landing, he finds the inhabitants of the moon 
are giants, who go on all fours. He is seized upon, and used as a 
raree-show. What is he? He must be taken to the capital, to 
make a pair with the Queen’s ape—a Spaniard, as it turns out, who 
had fled ‘to the only country where even so much as imagination 
is free.’ The servants of the capital dispute among themselves 
as to his species, and decide at length that he is a sort of feather- 
less parrot. It is in vain that he defends his human dignity upon 
the principles of the scholastic Aristotle; an edict is issued for- 
bidding belief that this strange animal possesses reason, or any- 
thing more than instinct. Cyrano has further dared to state that 
the moon from which he has come is a world. The case is a 
hanging matter, and is transferred before the king, who mildly 
allows a public recantation and apology for such scandalous 
opinions. Cyrano returns to earth and Rome, with the help of a 
Solarian, the Demon of Socrates, who can occasionally endure to 
sojourn on earth, and has been the familiar spirit of Cato, among 
others, and Faust, and Gassendi. 

The narrative realism, the charming plausibility of Swift, are 
not to be expected, nor yet Swift’s biting misanthropy ; but, at 
least, there is no lack of pleasant fancy and ingenious irony. The 
Lunarians, for example, have two methods of speech; the higher 
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classes use songs without words, whereby even argumentation 
delights the ear as if one were at a concert ; while the populace 
employ speech of limbs, vastly pretty to watch. Abstemious, the 
inhabitants of the moon nourish themselves upon odours; the 
very vegetarians among them take care that their food shall have 
died a natural death. The currency consists in couplets and 
quatrains, only these must first pass the mint as of true stamp 
and metal. The doctors judge your case by your physiognomy ; 
euthanasia and cremation are practised. Such infants as do not 
promise greatness of nose, and consequently of talent, are treated 
after the fashion of Spartan weaklings. You have floating towns, 
if no floating island of Laputa. A Lunarian philosopher discourses 
upon Relativity much in the manner of Raphael ben Ezra in 
‘Hypatia ;’ the dying appeal and defence made by a cabbage to its 
less happy and less noble executioner is worthy of rank among the 
various apologues which philosophers have felt constrained to write 
against anthropomorphism. The slender reach of human senses, 
which is the subject of Voltaire’s ‘ Micromegas,’ is touched upon ; 
the explanation given why the aged Lunarians pay respect and de- 
ference to the young, and parents obey their children, might have 
supplied philosophical arguments to Mr. Anstey for his ‘ Vice Versa.’ 

The fragment of ‘The States and Empires of the Sun’ is 
linked to the preceding work by an admirable piece of good- 
humoured and realistic narrative. Cyrano, returning from Rome 
to Toulouse, finds himself much too famous for his safety. His 
portrait and the account of his travels are known and exhibited. 
What he has written plainly smells of the faggot. He takes 
refuge with a friend in a neighbouring chateau, since he is 
‘doubly enraged to die for a matter he barely credits himself.’ 
A deputation of long robes promise this friend that, out of love 
for him, they will engage their honour to burn his guest ‘without 
scandal.’ Cyrano is captured by accident, and put into prison ; 
escapes, and, after hair-breadth adventures, is captured again. On 
the roof of his prison he constructs a new machine, being this time 
more jealous of M. Jules Verne’s scientific plausibility. Coming 
to a body neighbouring the sun, he finds a little man super- 
intending the birth of a brother from a hillock. Sir Thomas 
Browne of the ‘Religio Medici’ would have delighted to have 
been present. The little man speaks in an unknown but readily 
intelligible tongue; for, he explains, as there is but one Truth in 
all sciences, so the instinctive voice of Nature should be intelligible 
to all children. Cyrano is thus in possession of the language of 
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flowers and birds. He proceeds to the sun—finding himself grow- 
ing transparent by the way, and proof against the law of gravity— 
and meets with a company of spirits whose power of imagination 
is so great that, with them, thought becomes act on the spot. 
These behave themselves as they might in one of Hoffmann’s 
fantastic tales. But, unfortunately, he chances upon the Land 
of Birds, who, as Aristophanes previously reported, scorn men 
even more than they hate them. That these human creatures 
should dare to usurp authority over their betters, and suppose 
they can attain truth with the help of their senses, which in 
quality are manifestly inferior to those of their victims! Cyrano, 
to save himself, gives it out that he is an ape. This does not 
serve, for he is speedily convicted of not being imitative to the 
true apish degree. He is preserved by a charitable parrot, whom 
he had restored to liberty while on earth. The whole episode 
comes near to be a masterpiece. Voltaire would have little to 
remove or add in the counter-pleas offered in the Parliament 
of Birds ‘against an animal accused of being a man.’ Thence he 
passes into a woodland region, and is able to report the conversa- 
tions held by the trees. Campanella joins him, and proceeds 
to show him that death is but the road to a higher perfection ; 
and that the souls of philosophers, being ‘ more delicate than the 
instruments which serve to torture them,’ form the chief inhabi- 
tants of the sun. They are interrupted by a couple from the 
Realm of Lovers. This, as Cyrano hears from the lady, is a land 
liable to inundations, since its inhabitants are given to shed 
oceans of tears. Under one of these disasters, ‘one of my lovers, 
whom they called the Jealous, urged me to pluck out my heart, 
and then to embark in it; for it would hold me, as it had held so 
many already ; and would not sink, because it was too light. He 
assured me that all I need fear was a conflagration, especially as 
the substance of such a vessel was very subject to fire. All that 
I had to do was to set sail upon the sea of his tears, with the 
blindfold of his love for a sail; the favouring breeze of his sighs, 
in spite of the storm of his rivals, would waft me safely to haven.’ 
She had been on the point of taking him at his word, when this 
jealous lover was seized and condemned to end his days in the 
Republic of Truth for abuse of metaphors. Cyrano, the writer 


now of good honest prose, manages at once to satirise the ‘ galant’ - 


style of his contemporaries and his old self. And after a joint 
visit to the Rivers of Memory, Imagination, and Judgment, and 
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the Five Fountains of the Senses which feed the Lake of Sleep— 
which would have furnished a number of Addison’s ‘ Spectator ’— 
Campanella is on the point of introducing him to Descartes, 
when the fragment ends abruptly. 

The contemporaries of Cyrano had no call for the severe brow 
in their judgment of his philosophical opinions. It was not long 
since the condemnation of Galileo; but in Paris, Gassendi taught 
in security, and Campanella—whom Cyrano may well have met in 
his master’s house—had found a refuge after his twenty-seven 
years of an Italian prison. Descartes must complain that his 
works were put upon the’ Index; but presently they became the 
‘Shakespeare and musical glasses’ of the blue-stockings of the 
period. Cyrano, indeed, does not seem to have suffered any 
official persecution. It would have been quite another matter if 
he had expressed an ethical doctrine. That true, if imperfect, 
poet Théophile de Viau, suffered his prison but a few years before, 
because he proclaimed free morals all too energetically. 

But Cyrano had no ethical doctrine to urge. Young and 
turbulent, he may well have sown his wild oats, and have been all 
too free of a jesting tongue. There is nothing to show that he 
associated with the noisy ‘esprits forts’ of the period. At all 
events, the fantastic wit and formidable swordsman of tongue and 
pen reveals himself, in his later years, as the devotee of physics 
who tempered his severe studies with smiling doubts and merry 
fancies. He diedimmature. With age, you would possibly, or in 
all likelihood, have had him passing from a sensual to an idealistic 
philosophy, from Gassendi to Descartes, though he could never 
have forgiven Descartes for regarding animals as mere automata. 
His personal worth is perhaps better attested by the friendship of 
the honourable Lebret than by the long list of admirers upon 
which Lebret relies, It is certain that he desired to be remem- 
bered by posterity; it is certain also that he would have accom- 
plished his desire if he had but placed on record his own true life, 
his adventures in action and thought, after the lively manner of 
the pages which preface his fragment of the ‘Sun.’ As it is, two 
words of incomplete criticism have done more for him than his two 
volumes of creative miscellanies. Dictator Boileau, in a lenient 
moment, laid down that he preferred the ‘audacious burlesque’ of 
Cyrano to the frigid verses of an unknown Mottin. It is by this, 
and by this alone, until M. Rostand used the name for his poetical 
play, that Cyrano’s countrymen remembered him, if they remem- 
bered him at all. GARNET SMITH. 
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A QUACK’S TRIUMPH. 


Some twelve or fifteen years ago a considerable section of Society 
—that Society which is now occupied in discussing Dunlop tyres 
and patent saddles—was suddenly electrified by accounts of the 
doings of a famous foreign ‘ quack.’ 

Now there are.quacks and quacks ; but above and beyond the 
mass of dishonest and incompetent pretenders who are usually 
denoted by that name—above even the respectable class of ortho- 
dox and properly trained physicians, there are usually two or 
three practitioners to be heard of with whom the name, originally 
given in contempt, remains as an ironical title of distinction. 

Such, for example, was Kotzau, the Polish dropsy specialist ; 
and such was Von Eberstein, the aurist, ennobled, oddly enough, 
by the most unmusical of German monarchs for enabling His 
Majesty to hear the operas of Wagner. 

Such, in fine, was M. Anatole Lavergne, the Swiss-French 
pastor, village doctor, ‘ magnetist,’ and seer, the fame of whose 
cures became first known in England at one of our leading 
universities. Stories about him were related, only at second or 
third hand, with circumstantial care and sometimes with bated 
breath in half the common rooms; while his methods effectually 
set the most learned by the ears. The most wonderful thing 
about him, by all accounts, was the power of touch. This, as 
has been since explained in a scientific periodical, was first 
revealed to him, when quite a young man, in a singular and 
striking manner by the effect of the pressure of his fingers upon 
the growth of vegetation. The tree, the bough that he handled, 
bore fruit as if by magic, where others remained almost barren. 
The mere contact of his sensitive hands seemed to give him a 
mystic knowledge like that of the fairies who could hear the sap 
rise and the grass grow. 

A little later the simple God-fearing pastor had been awe- 
struck by the discovery that the touch of a human hand or body 
roused in his brain a host of impressions he had first put aside 
as visionary fancies, but which he gradually learnt to be physical 
and scientific truths. 

He had clasped the hand of many a sick or suffering peasant, 
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and before the man opened his mouth had described the acci- 
dent or the malady, even when its nature had puzzled a trained 
physician. The very past lives of the sufferers—so far at least as 
spiritual or physical suffering was concerned—seemed to lie open 
to his gaze. Nay, he had found the power, unaided and unim- 
peded by any effort or feeling of his own, extending or displaying 
itself still further. His actual presence he found to be unnecessary. 
A coat, a kerchief, or a ring worn by the patient and brought 
to him seemed to convey all that was necessary to his diagnosis 
of the symptoms of the case. 

No account of M. Lavergne’s singular powers attracted more 
attention in the University than that brought home by Lady 
Aubrey Valleson, the stately autocratic dame who, from her 
fastness in the country hard by, regulated so many of our social 
and connubial affairs. 

By way of antidote to the anxious and medical element in 
the mission, she took with her as a companion Ida Houldsworth, 
the most splendidly athletic girl who ever, by a sudden freak of 
industry, passed a university examination—Ida Houldsworth, 
who had been known to hunt the whole day and dance the whole 
night afterwards without a sign of exhaustion. 

Lady Aubrey, in fact, took the girl off to Switzerland in the 
full swing of the October term, as a sort of penance, it was 
believed, for some kind of insubordination. It was certain that 
Miss Houldsworth, who was a considerable heiress in her own 
right, had offended the old lady by refusing to marry Golightly, 
the Greek Verse Prizeman of St. Muriel’s, and also by smiling at 
her prophetic excursions on the appalling dangers of over-exercise. 

On similar grounds Lady Aubrey abused Golightly, a man 
known to be delicate, who insisted on knocking himself up every 
year by expeditions in the High Alps. People at a university, 
even those old enough to know better, seemed positively to require 
some one like herself to look after them. 


Lady Aubrey’s mission—at least, the more ostensible part of 
it—was quickly and successfully accomplished. 

Her own health, she was assured in spite of a something in the 
breath that had alarmed her West End doctor, need give her 
ladyship no anxiety. 

From a friend, about whom she was still more anxious, but 
who had contemptuously declined to present himself before a 
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foreign quack, she had surreptitiously borrowed a silk handker- 
chief unmarked, which she showed to M. Lavergne. 

The pastor examined it with an irrepressible display of interest, 
Indeed, he seemed to check himself on the verge of some intensely 
interesting communication, and handing back the handkerchief 
merely resumed his professional tone of quiet confidence. No, 
it was not consumption, he said, but a form of malady not well 
understood by English doctors. He recommended a German 
treatment, and gave the necessary address in London. Further 
directions he would write. 

The designing Lady Aubrey well knew the patient she had to 
do with. The opinion, the advice would have to come ostensibly 
from some other source than M. Lavergne. A pious fraud might 
substitute an accredited German doctor, living in the metropolis, 
as a greater authority. 

The next afternoon was fixed for the departure of the two 
ladies. There could be no question of offering or accepting 
further hospitality, since the small country house could only 
admit four guests or patients at a time, and appointments had 
been made for many months in advance. 

As it was, they had barely been in the house twenty-four 
hours, and Miss Houldsworth had scarcely had five minutes’ talk 
with the pastor during that time. Having strapped up her 
Gladstone bag, she went downstairs to await Lady Aubrey, and 
had just thrown herself into a lounge-chair, in the parlour of the 
chalet, which served as ante-room for patients, when M. Lavergne 
strolled in. 

Ida Houldsworth, as a young person fond of dining out and 
anxious to keep her small talk well up to date, would have been 
sorry to miss an interview with the European celebrity. 

But, truth to tell, her curiosity was strongly leavened with a 
less pleasurable feeling. As a supremely healthy specimen who 
had never been anybody’s ‘patient,’ and, indeed, had little of 
the virtue required for sustaining that 7éle, she cherished a 
decided dislike for everything that had to do with sickness or its 
discovery. 

Secondly, she stood somewhat in awe of this great seer and 
healer, to whom eye and hand were so far more than scalpel and 
stethoscope to other physicians, of the atmosphere of lofty 
seriousness and beneficence—so far removed from the careless 
pleasure-loving world—in which he lived and worked, of the 
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dread simplicity with which he had revealed to some the hidden 
secrets of their lives. 

He seemed to speak English with tolerable fluency. They 
exchanged a few conventional phrases about the scenery of the 
place and the latest accidents in the Alps. 

Then Miss Houldsworth found the doctor looking at her with 
a new and more serious interest, as if the temptation of a diagnosis 
were too much for one who hardly knew how to be idle for five 
minutes. 

Then he rose and took her engloved hand, as if to say good- 
bye. In her secret heart she would have liked to withhold it, 
knowing the method by which his wondrous power usually asserted 
itself. But common courtesy forbade this, and the shame of 
admitting to herself that she feared anything the Pastor could 
tell her. 

She shook hands with him warmly, drawing herself up to her 
full height—she did not quite know why—and looking the old 
man full in the face, with something of an air of self-defence. 
As she had expected, he did not let go her hand at once, after 
the conventional gesticulation, but met her bright glance with 
one of tranquil melancholy, which she felt it might be difficult 
to face for many seconds, 

‘And you also, mademoiselle,’ he said, ‘ you have something ? 
... All is not quite well .. . within . . . around you?’ 

‘Thank you,’ said Miss Houldsworth—while her appearance 
seemed to say it even more clearly—‘ I am in the most excellent 
health.’ 

‘Then you will pardon me, mademoiselle,’ he said softly, 
releasing her hand and relapsing ‘into silence. 

She felt strangely impelled to say something. 

‘Perhaps you mean—morally or spiritually?’ she asked, with 
a light laugh. 

‘The body and the soul, mademoiselle, are much more closely 
connected than many people suppose. There at least is an idea 
of my own, medical philosophy—a matter for discussion. But as 
to my own power, I may tell you that—once the material contact 
has taken place—I see the nature of a human being, of a patient 
—(I cannot explain it better—I cannot make you understand me, 
for I do not understand myself)—as a glass, a mirror held 
before me. If the mirror, so to speak, is blurred—it is almost 
always blurred—then there is some evil. It may be disease, 
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physical danger... or it may be... something else. If f 
look close, if the subject is favourable, I can see what the disease, 
what the trouble is, though I cannot always remove it. Only the 
good God can do that. I can correct the diagnoses of other 
physicians by what is borne in—I cannot make them see how 
—upon my spiritual eye.’ 

Miss Houldsworth seemed to drink in his every word with 
intense sensational curiosity. 

He stopped a moment, and smiled lightiy, fearful of perhaps 
exciting a nervous temperament; then resumed quietly, ‘It is 
a sort of picture-language, mademoiselle, like that which some- 
times comes in dreams. The forms of certain evils translate 
themselves, The forms of people that are much in the patient’s 
mind—why, I see them sometimes as clearly as he does.’ 

Ida Houldsworth’s magnificent figure had shrunk somewhat, 
and she was sitting uneasily on the arm of a chair. But, being 
past the stage of affectation, her actual courage and animal 
spirits came to her aid. 

‘Well,’ she said, buttoning one of her gloves, ‘what do you 
see in me ?’ 

For all answer, M. Lavergne sat himself down at a table in 
the middle of the room and crooked his feet inside the chair-legs, 
after a fashion once said to be characteristic of graduates of a 
certain university; then, folding his arms on his breast, he 
threw his head back with a peculiar movement, and gnawed the 
tail-end of a penholder. Then he rose and stood by the side of 
the table, leaning upon it with one elbow, the hand supporting 
his head, while the forefinger impatiently tapped his forehead, and 
smiled up at her. 

Miss Houldsworth smiled too, but her breath came in quick 
gusts, and her eyes opened wide. 

‘I could see him sitting there,’ said the pastor, resuming his 
natural self, ‘when first I saw you. I could see him rise and 
lean on his elbow. He does not smile often, not now. Heisa 
hard worker, a scholar’—his glance seemed to sweep across her 
handsome face, bust, and muscular arms with a sowpcon of 
contempt for a mere pleasure-hunting beauty. ‘ His hair, his 
whiskers are grizzled ; his features clearly cut. The face is the 
face of a thinker, a learned man. He has little money, and does 
not want more, not for himself. But,’ the speaker’s voice dropped, 
‘he has delicate health, and... he is in trouble... the 
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trouble of hopeless love. He has asked a lady, a rich and clever 
lady, but a girl, a child, by the side of him’—Miss Houldsworth 
winced and rose from the arm of the chair—‘to be his wife, 
and .. .and.. .’—he tapped the table carelessly with his finger- 
tips—‘ she have refuse him ; one does not know why. Perhaps she 
will not marry at all? Perhaps she thinks he is a bad man?...’ 

She looked deep into the grave kindly eyes of the seer. He 
was her physician, for the nonce, and old enough to be her father ; 
why should she scruple to unbosom herself to him ?—even if he 
did not divine already by his wondrous gift all that she could 
confide. 

‘He is the best of men,’ she burst out, almost petulantly, 
looking down and mechanically twisting her parasol, as if to bore 
a hole in the stone flooring, ‘ but I cannot marry him. Ido not 
love him.’ 

‘Indeed,’ answered the pastor, softly and sadly, looking at her 
with an expression of bitter regret, ‘ you are young, mademoiselle, 
and beautiful . . . and he loves you so . . . one hoped it might 
be possible.... If not——’ Hestopped, watching the girl’s face, 
which was turned full upon his with eager anxious inquiry. 

‘If not,’ she cried, ‘do you mean? . . . tell me the worst.’ 

‘The worst, mademoiselle, is not for him.’ 

‘I don’t want to be lectured,’ retorted Miss Houldsworth 
sharply. ‘I—I beg your pardon, M. Lavergne, but they ... we 

. are often anxious about his health. . . . Do you mean that 
Mr. Go—, that he—if I do not marry him—that he will die?’ 
Her voice, which had dropped to a supplicating tone, now rose to a 
stifled cry of pain. The pastor eyed her sadly and seriously. 

‘I mean, mademoiselle, if you must know, that—vyow will die.’ 

The glorious colouring vanished from her face and neck, like 
a suddenly shifted scene, but returned in a deeper flush of anger— 
indignation (strange to say) at his cruelty to a helpless girl, 
followed by a wave of fierce contempt, not quite spontaneous, but 
a little forced for her own purposes. What on earth could this 
old fool of a village curé know about her that she did not know— 
she who felt within her that full tide of health, that ‘ pulse’s 
magnificent come and go,’ which, if anything, meant life—to be 
lived out to the last span allowed to mankind ? 

She, Ida Houldsworth, was not a patient; she had come out 
here to listen—sympathetically, perhaps—to the sensational dooms 
of other people, or to see some wonderful conjures performed, of 
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which she might talk for ever afterwards ; not to be frightened by 
the predictions of a foreign quack, who very likely knew a good 
deal more about a few rare and curious diseases than he did of 
English health and sanity. 

Then, as the thought of his great name and his mysterious and 
astonishing successes overpowered her, reason and instinct effected 
a rapid compromise. His specialised acumen, she said to her- 
self, had laid hold of some passing accidental symptom and 
exaggerated it . . . into an opinion which it was no less than an 
outrage to put into words. She had heard, she thought, of people 
wrongfully convicted of heart-disease through consulting a doctor 
just after running upstairs or something of the kind. She felt her 
own heart ; it was beating fearfully. That was mere excitement ; 
but she might as well ask a more detailed opinion. ‘Le ccur, 
she said huriedly, ‘ ai-je quelque mal 14?’ ‘Oui, mademoiselle,’ 
was the answer, ‘c’est vrai...’ and before she could put 
another question there was Lady Aubrey Valleson’s foot on the 
stairs, her hand at the door. Resolved not to discuss such 
nonsense in public, Ida Houldsworth made her adieux quickly 
and coldly. 

‘You have not mentioned this to any one? Please never do 
so,’ she said in a tone of icy contempt. 

‘No, mademoiselle ; certainly not,’ assented the doctor’s voice, 
while his mind concluded a train of reflection almost as anxious 
as hers. ‘Yes,’ he mused, ‘it was a great risk ...a great.re- 
sponsibility either way . . . but it seemed he had done no harm. 
The girl had overrated her own fortitude a little, but that 
momentary pallor meant only physical fear.’ With a sense of 
relief he watched her fine figure sweep from the room by a door 
opening on the front hall, while Lady Aubrey entered by the 


other. 
‘I have seen Miss Houldsworth,’ said the pastor, holding out 


his hand to the old lady. 

‘Oh!’ said the latter shortly—her usual manner of acknow- 
ledging the occurrence of any event not expressly designed and 
executed by herself—and continued, as if only anxious to anticipate 
possible information, ‘I wish that she would change her way of 
life. She takes far too much exercise—golfing, riding, bicycling, 
tennis, all day and every day.’ 

‘TI can well believe it, madame,’ said the doctor ambiguously. 

‘You told her so?’ said the old lady, putting up her glasses, 
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‘I told her what I thought of her case,’ said M. Lavergne 
quietly. 

‘Humph!’ ejaculated Lady Aubrey ; and mentally added, ‘ He 
has told the girl she is overdoing it, precisely as I have told her 
hundreds of times. Possibly she will believe it now.’ A minute 
later both ladies were on their way back to England, 


In most human natures where the animal is strongly developed 
there is a certain leaven of superstition, certain unreasoned hopes 
and fears that are made and unmade by changes of temperament. 
But for this, Ida Houldsworth would have shaken off more easily 
the depression caused by the doctor’s warning. As it was, she 
went off at once for her usual visit to a sporting uncle in Rutland- 
shire, defying both him and Lady Aubrey. 

But a secret fear of some mysterious strain unconsciously 
effected by excessive gymnastics had visited her once or twice 
before. It was nonsense fussing about such things when she 
knew she was perfectly well and had such a splendid appetite. 
But it was a simple unpalatable fact that her nerve did fail her 
once or twice at fences, and that the last time she barely escaped 
what might have been a nasty accident. 

There happened to be rather a number of accidents at the 
opening of that particular season, and an evening paper collected 
them in a cheerful column headed ‘ Victims of the Chase,’ which 
enlarged upon the dangers of ladies riding to hounds. 

Ida Houldsworth, who did not read the newspapers very 
regularly, was rather struck by the logic of that article (which 
Lady Aubrey had kindly sent her marked in blue chalk), and 
thought she would give up her five or six weeks in the shires for 
that season. After all, golf suited her better—and was not 
dangerous. In fact, she could drive as good a ball—and that in 
days when golf was not played by every body—as nine out of ten 
undergraduates. Great, then, was her disgust when at a critical 
moment in the ladies’ handicap her oldest and most trusted club, 
after scooping up a shovelful of turf, sprang in two pieces at her 
feet. Bystanders said it was a really painful scene. The 
magnificent Ida Houldsworth in tears was a thing undreamed of. 

A week or two later she began telling people she met (in a 
manner which envious rivals said it had taken all that time to 
rehearse) that her ‘eye ’ was somehow ‘out’ this term. The rest 
of the winter, itis to be feared, she moped, and probably, being a 
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person of active habit of body, got out of condition ; for when a 
forward spring brought the earliest tennis-parties she was beaten 
in her first single set by a positively third-class player, and showed 
a little temper, of which she was properly ashamed afterwards, 
‘I could beat that girl with a battledore left-handed,’ she said, 
But she played with her right and with a racquet—which seemed 
to have unusually large holes in it—and every one remarked that 
Ida Houldsworth had lost her form of last season. 

Then one afternoon in April, on one of the solitary walks she 
had never been known to take before this time, she met some 
friends, who said simply, ‘Ida, you’re not looking at all well,’ 
That night, after an explosion of tears, she struggled to bring herself 
to task—to settle accounts, as it were, with Fate. What could it 
all mean ? 

The problem kept her awake all night, and her maid found 
her in the morning with a hectic flush on her pale cheeks, in an 
unmistakable fever. This, then, she thought to herself, was 
what it meant. . . . People might be cured now and then in a 
sudden miraculous manner, but they did not usually die that 
way. They became ill first . . . . as she had become ill . . from 
neglecting some simple precaution . . from overheating or 
some other accident unnoticed at the time . .. . and they died 
—slowly and naturally, as she would die in a few months, or it 
might be weeks, while the rest of the world was preparing for the 
pageant of summer, and the nightingales were singing in the 
‘ backs.’ 

Magnificent people have commonly a certain amount of selfish- 
ness about them. They have to think of keeping up their own 
magnificence as a sort of spectacle due to the public, and thus 
sometimes forget their plain moral duty as private individuals. 
Ida Houldsworth was consumed for about a week by a purely 
selfish misery, which complicated what was otherwise an ordinary 
case of influenza, and at first alarmed her doctor and her relatives. 
‘Influenza, he said, and an aunt of the patient imprudently 
repeated it in her hearing, ‘is never to be trifled with. It brings 
out any latent weakness in the system.’ 

Actually deposited on a sick-bed, with all the disadvantages of 
one who had scarcely known a twinge of suffering in her life, she 
was at the mercy of the melancholy current of thought that had 
set in. Over her young life, oppressed by the novel sense of actual 
physical weakness, hung the dark cloud of Lavergne’s prediction. 
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In her first moments of hours of leisure, on the journey home, 
she had robustly scoffed the terror into a retired corner of her 
mind. To tell a young and healthy person like herself that she 
was about to die was to assume a miraculous gift of prophecy— 
and this was not the age of miracles. . . . Was it not? ... The 
terror crept back easily, and seemed to smile pityingly upon her. 
What other words had the ordinary world applied to the score of 
cures wrought by the Swiss pastor ?—cases recorded in books, sup- 
ported by abundant evidence. Not once, but a dozen times, he 
had read the past in the face of man and woman—had known it 
even without reading. Was it more wonderful to read the—the 
near future? Or suppose the prediction had merely meant the 
discovery of the germ of some disease. She was tired now of 
trying to explain it away. In the first place, he with his wondrous 
insight was sure to be right, quite as sure as the great London 
physicians who sentenced half a dozen patients every year to ‘six 
months of hopeless existence.’ In the second, he would never have 
told her had it not been for her good. Was not his most wondrous 
gift, exhibited in two or three cases that were on the lips of all 
the world, that of ‘ ministering to the mind diseased’? Discerning 
her worldliness and frivolity, he had nobly dared to prepare her 
for an early death. 

Under the shadow of it the things by which her life was so 
engrossed, the things which she could do and had been so much 
admired for doing, seemed suddenly to have’ become very small 
indeed ; though, oddly enough (not that this affected her judgment), 
she seemed of late to have somehow lost her power of doing them. 
She even underrated the self-denial and real industry that had 
trained her hand and eye to so many games, the masculine 
courage that had so often carried her straight across country, the 
acute sense and humour that had made her society so valued by 
the nicest of men. 

Then her mind reverted, not unnaturally, to Golightly. She 
had often thought of him, though they had not met for four or 
five months, and had heard that his health was improved and 
improving, if he would only not overwork himself. A German 
specialist, recommended by a friend in London, had done wonders 
for him in a few months; while in scholarship and reputation he 
was coming up the academic ladder hand over hand. On the 
whole, considering the difference in their conceptions of life so 
far, it was rather singular that he should ever have fallen in love 
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with her... . That he was in love with her had been an 
unquestionable fact for a year past. The prominent consciousness 
of it in her own mind made even Lavergne’s wondrous knowledge 
of it seem like the ordinary insight of an observant man. But 
Lavergne might know that fact, she said to herself—the man’s 
presence in her thoughts—without really knowing that their two 
lives were in any mysterious way linked together. Besides .. , 
had he said that they were? The terror of the doom pronounced 
upon her had somehow driven out of her head the words imme- 
diately preceding it. In any case, she could not marry him, as 
she had said—as she had told Golightly himself—simply because 
she did not love him. There would have been nothing remarkable in 
her loving him—only, as a matter of fact, she did not. And why? 
The question seized hold of her in her present state with irresist- 
ible force. Why? .. . Not for some preposterously inadequate 
reason ?- Not because the man, with his transcendent truthfulness, 
his lofty aims and heroic industry, had still about him some 
trivial flavour of harmless pedantry, some whiff of the scholastic 
lamp, that offended the country-bred taste inherited from her 
blue-blooded sporting forebears, something to which she herself 
was the natural antidote, which vanished before her presence? 
No, indeed; that question answered itself. 

Why, then, had she tortured him for so long? What was it 
that she had been vaguely looking for all this time? .. . A fairy 
prince—a good-looking young nincompoop with a title and, say, 
35,000/. a year, who would provide a palace of delights, in which 
she with her practical mother-wit, her judgment of people—and 
of distances—her splendid physique, should be safely protected 
from contact with the actual, living, breathing world, and tread 
on air! 

The amount of truth in the answer made her sick of herself. 
And the man who offered her the fullest scope for all her capacities 
for the struggle of life, whose existence her own little wealth 
would just brightly gild, who would welcome and worship her, she 
now saw, as a seabreeze and a glorious sunset are welcomed and 
worshipped by the brain weary of poring ‘ over miserable books’— 
could she not love him ? 

What hideous nonsense ! Why, she did love him, with aspiritual 
enthusiasm no man had ever roused in her before—an enthusiasm 
which there was really nothing to resist but her idle anxiety not 
to leave any of the pleasures of youth untasted before settling 
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down to face its realities, to sow a sort of girlish wild oats, to 
have a ‘good time,’ to ‘see life” ... And now, how much of 
life would she see before the dark curtain fell ? 

It is difficult to say how long this mood might have lasted ; 
put in this mood it chanced that she met Golightly. 

It was a mild and balmy afternoon, the occasion of her first 
outing after the influenza. 

The local doctor, mildly surprised by her exultation at his 
successful treatment, did not enlarge to her upon the assistance j 
contributed by the forces of Nature, bribed as they had been now | 
and then by a gentle opiate to ignore the troubles of her mind. 
The disturbing element he could not understand, and in so short 
a case it was scarcely worth while to inquire. The patient’s 
temperature had run briskly up to the superficially alarming 
degree often registered in this complaint ; but there was not the 
slightest necessity for calling in the London physician, whose 
presence had attracted attention to a case not otherwise remarkable. 
This, again, was the doctor's view—not Miss Houldsworth’s. 
When she spoke to him of an appalling sense of feebleness, he 
had smiled half comically, as if all his patients felt what she felt. 
Ah! he did not know. 

The prediction had not lost its force, although it weighed less 
heavily upon her. It made the giddy world seem a degree or two | 
further off—but somehow the giddy world seemed, quite apart 
from this, to attract her less. 

Golightly, as it happened, was precisely the kind of man she 
felt she would most care to meet; and there he was, striding 
down the lime avenue, with his head bent forward. They had not 
met for half a year; and he could not have sought the meeting 
now. His face was pale and careworn. His glance, as it turned 
upon her, was that of a strong man wounded, and his voice sur- | 
prised her by an accent of tenderness which she could not at first 
understand. 

When she said simply, ‘1 am going home,’ he turned, entranced 
with delight, to accompany her. 

Conversation, so long suspended, felt its way back to intimacy, 
struggling to forget the misery of their last interview. They 
were passing through a secluded corner of the college grounds. 

‘You are better again?’ he said awkwardly, but in the same 
softened tone. 

‘Oh, much better; quite well,’ she said. 
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‘I am so thankful,’ he answered. ‘I was afraid. ..I had 
heard...’ 

The words slipped out before he had quite framed such an 
inquiry about her general health as might, without giving pain, 
allay his own deep anxiety. 

The fact was that upon the sick-bed Ida had confided her 
secret, with the indistinctness which is a spur of alarm to some 
minds, to a solitary confidante. 

The sensational news—gossip of the kind travels quickly in 
college society—had been dropped by some ignorant or thought- 
less person into Golightly’s ears in the following form :—‘ That 
tall Miss Houldsworth’s awfully bad, too. There’s no judging by 
appearances. Sir Douglas Penrose says she can’t live another 
year.’ 

In an instant, watching his haggard face, she divined that 
something of this kind might have happened. She did not 
exactly realise how. What was ever present to her own mind 
might, she fancied, be almost patent to the world. 

Oddly enough, too, she was struck by the contrast between 
this meeting and—the last. On that occasion she, who had 
everything, as it seemed, to give, when asked to devote it all to 
one who might turn out to be an invalid for life—he had made 
no secret of that—had been thinking only of herself. Now, with 
this secret fear consuming her, she was only lost in pity for him. 
With tender gentleness, as if he and not herself were the sufferer, 
she asked: ‘ What have you heard ?’ 

‘Ida,’ he stammered, ‘dearest Ida,’ and stopped, leaning one 
hand, as if for support, on the back of a garden seat that stood by 
the side of the path, and looking full into the lovely face turned 
towards him. 

Its complexion beneath the wavy brown hair was of that 
perfect and delicate purity that is from its very perfection 
ambiguous in significance, the hue of untroubled childhood 
waking from a first sleep, or—the sign-manual of the wasting 
fiend that preys on youth and beauty. 

He could not answer, and was relieved when she continued 
quietly, ‘I will tell you myself. Shall we sit down here for a 
minute? ... No; it willdome noharm.’ In fact, she was glad 
to rest. This appalling inability and indisposition to walk three- 
quarters of a mile must, she reflected, be the merciful preparation 
of Providence for a day when one would no longer care to live. 
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‘It is nothing,’ she said, ‘to be very miserable about’—a gleam 
of the old brightness flashed over her face—‘ but I know now that 
I have not long to. . . to live.’ 

_ Was it possible that the words seemed infinitely more terrible 
to the man sitting by her side than to herself, Ida Houldsworth, 
who had but repeated aloud what she had been long repeating to 
herself as her destiny—a thing she was firmly prepared to face? 
Was it possible that the repetition of them aloud in the open air, 
with the spring sun shining and the birds singing about her, 
made the words seem suddenly an outrage upon Nature and common 
sense, a hideous unbearable impossibility ? 

She was sure of nothing but that Golightly had seized her 
hand and covered it with kisses. 

‘Darling,’ he cried to her, ‘it can’t be true. You must live. 
O Ida, Ida, if it be but a day ... an hour... O my darling, 
live it with me.’ 

For a full minute—regardless of time, eternity, and the 
possibility of catching cold—the learned Golightly and the magni- 
ficent Ida Houldsworth sat side by side on the secluded garden 
seat, holding each other’s hands in blissful silence. 

Then the pent-up tide of confidences within him began to 
trickle through the broken barrier. ‘ Darling,’ he gaid, ‘if you 
only knew what the last seven months have been to me!’ 

‘O Phil, she said, clasping his hand as one clasps a sufferer's, 
‘I have been very wicked. I know... I knew.’ 

‘Lavergne told you—something?’ he said. Dearest, he 
went on, ‘you didn’t take offence at what he said? You know 
we were great friends years ago? We met one “Long” in the 
Alps, and I stayed with him three or four summers... till at 
last we had . . . well, a sort of quarrel.’ His eyes were fixed on 
the ground, and he could not see her face of blank inquiring 
wonder. ‘It was my fault, really ...I suppose I couldn’t 
believe in him—in his wonderful powers, I mean—not at first. He 
was always an eccentric man’—Golightly finished excavating a 
stone with the toe of his boot—‘and I thought he was deceiving 
himself in some pious way. . . Before that we used to correspond 
. . . oh! about everything . . . And then, when he had seen you 
by chance with Lady Aubrey, he wrote me .. . ob, such a good 





letter . . . about you. So I thought ; | 
As he turned his face towards her, Ida Houldsworth’s pale 


cheeks were suffused with colour 
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‘Darling, you have forgiven him for .. . for pleading my 
cause? I can tell you all myself now. You must forgive him, 
for he has saved my life—(Do you know, he said he would pay 
me out for my infidelity ?)—saved it for you. . . And you, my 
darling Ida—you will live . . . for me. . . I see it—I know it, 
Oh, you couldn’t leave me now.’ His hot tears rained upon the 
hand clasped in his, but she scarcely heard one word of his 
impassioned utterance. 

‘Ida,’ he hurried on, ‘ you will not die. Tell me what they 

. . the doctors . . . what Sir Douglas Penrose said. I’m sure 
it cannot mean——’ 

‘What he said,’ she interposed, in the voice of one slowly 
waking from a strange dream. ‘It was not he. (Golightly had 
a moment of that rapid guesswork so familiar to the practised 
examiner and examinee.) ‘ /7/e only said—he’s rather a pompous 
old thing, you know, Phil’—she smiled faintly. ‘He only said 
there was “‘ no immediate danger,” but ‘‘I must take great care.” 
Doctors seldom tell one the truth.’ 

‘No?’ he answered in puzzled abstraction. ‘But Lavergne 
did. It was his advice .. .’ 

‘You mean his advice to me ?’ she asked quickly. 

‘No, darling. He didn’t lecture you, did he? How could he 
dare to? He didn’t know you, darling. He thought you were 
given up to the world. But he had no right to tell you such a 
thing. From his letter I could only guess what he really said.’ . 

‘O Phil,’: she burst in, with a new radiance in her eyes, and 
in a voice recalling the vigorous Ida of years past, ‘what did 
he write?’ 

‘Oh,’ was the light answer, ‘ only some “improving ” nonsense, 
“ T told her something I thought she had forgotten.” ’ 

There was a moment’s silence ; and then the two, still clasping 
hands, leant back on the seat and laughed the deep, quiet, bubbling 
laugh of infancy when the sun first shines on its cradle, 
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WE are all of us familiar with the phrase ‘ There are two points of 
view to everything,’ for it happens to be one of those time-hallowed 
and maddening commonplaces of which some one is invariably 
delivered, no matter what the subject under discussion. | 

I once heard a woman say, ‘I like Mr. Brown. (Ff course, 
no one quite knows what became of his wife, and there) certainly 
were odd stories, very odd stories about the way he made his 
money; but—I like Mr. Brown.’ This last in a tone of voice that 
in some subtle way conveyed to you that to differ from her was 
equivalent to labelling yourself an idiot pure and simple. I 
believe that on that occasion I also remarked that there were ‘two 
points of view to everything.’ For who am I that I should rise 
superior to the rest of humanity ? 

It is certainly a stock phrase with the musical publisher, as 
every composer knows who has been barefaced enough io try and 
persuade him that a composition in six flats is quite as likely to 
sell as well as, if not a great deal better than, one in which there 
are no flats at all. In fact, in the composer's humble opirtion, thoze 
six flats are the cream of the whole thing, and he suggests 4s politely 
as possible that the publisher is a Goth for daring to| insinuate 
that anything could possibly improve his manuscript. He assures 





























him (if the composition be a song) that to change the 
from G flat into G natural will bring down upon 
anathema of Mr. Plunket Greene, for whom it has beer 
composed, and whose high D flat, as every one must alle 
slightly defiant tone colours the composer’s voice—he 
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decided opinions of his own!), is a dream of beauty—lhe is sorry 
for the publisher if he does not think so too! He !nervously 
turns over the pages and draws attention to ten bars ine would 





stagger Paderewski himself, but during which the singer has a 
splendid innings on his best note, the celebrated D flat in 
question. He tries to impress upon the publisher's inind that 
spontaneous combustion will be the inevitable result if the un- 
fortunate gentleman is condemned to sing for such a length of 
time on any note higher than the one originally written, And at 
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this juncture the publisher, not altogether unnaturally, suggests 
transposing the song into a lower key, whereupon the composer 
has a fit there and then! The publisher’s next proposition (for 
publishers are men of resource, I can tell you) is that the passage 
be cut out altogether and something simpler substituted—some- 
thing that every singer could sing without danger of bringing 
upon himself the appalling calamity hinted at in the first instance 
with regard to Mr. Plunket Greene. He goes on to say that it 
strikes him very forcibly (and he is suv that on further reflection 
the composer will certainly come round to his way of thinking) 
that, however effective the singer’s part may be, the accompani- 
ment is distinctly beyond the capabilities of the average young 
lady, without whose patronage it seems that musical publishers 
may as well shut up shop altogether! And at last the poor 
worried composer gives in, and the song is mutilated, here, there, 
and everywhere ; and he doesn’t swear, but he feels inclined to, 
and if he leaves that shop able to get his hat on, all I can say is, 
it isn’t fair, for he deserves to have a halo round his head, which 
ought to make it quite impossible ! 

But one must be just. There have been occasions when, as 
regards this question, a publisher has allowed himself to be talked 
over by some honey-tongued composer of the petticoated sex. I 
am afraid, however, that twice a year at least he heaves a por- 
tentous sigh, and that the sigh is not altogether unconnected with 
the royalty accounts of the lady, which are anything but ex- 
hilarating. And as to the lady herself (who, after all, has to pay 
bakers’ and butchers’ bills like every one else, and dressmakers’ 
bills into the bargain, to say nothing of misfits, which, as far as 
I can make out, do not play the sinister ré/e in men’s lives that 
they do in women’s), who can say whether twice a year—but only 
twice a year, and let this be clearly understood—she does not 
regret those six flats, when, instead of the usual cheque, she 
receives a letter beginning, ‘ Please find enclosed postal order for 
3s. 6d.’? (If I were ‘Gyp,’ I would here insert in brackets, 
‘ Téte dw compositeur’ ! !) 

There is nothing funnier than the musician who takes himself 
tremendously seriously. I mean ‘himself,’ not music, which is a 
very different thing. Empires may totter, republics rise up in 
their places, but the musician of whom I am speaking is not in the 
least affected by either. A wholesale massacre does not impress 
him half as painfully as being relegated to a bad place in a pro- 
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gramme. And when the newspapers are ringing with thrilling 
accounts of wars and deeds of heroism, our friend is quite satisfied 
to cast a glance over the first page of the Daily Telegriwph, where 
he no doubt reads to his entire satisfaction that he willl sing ‘The 
Corsair's Lamert’ in Shepherd’s Bush on the 11th instant, and in 
Wormwood Scrubs on the 15th. 

I once heard an amusing story of an obscure Amerian singer, 
who flourished a good many years ago, and who was enormously 
impressed with a sense of his own importance. He ra rely got an 
engagement, and when he did his wife was reduced to tears till 
the concert was a thing of the past. The arrangements of the 
whole household were upset. He invariably insisted on going to 
the seaside for at least three days before the concert, |on account 
of the immense advantage to be got out of sleeping for three 
nights in pure air. Nothing that was provided for the meals of 
the rest of the family would do for him. Mysteribus-looking 
dishes were brought to table, of which the great ca alone was 
allowed to partake, whilst at regular intervals he drank some 
strange fluid from an enormous bottle, which his children were 
forbidden to touch unless they were specially desirous of being 
whipped and sent to bed supperless. He also made! a point of 
resting for three hours every afternoon previous to the all- 
important event, an arrangement which one would have hardly 
thought necessary seeing that no power on earth coull ever drag 
him out of bed before midday. He wouldn’t even practise for 
fear of tiring his voice! His répertoire consisted of |four songs, 
which he had learned in a fit of tremendous energy when he was 
a young man. ‘The Death of Nelson’ was his great card. He 
had a little money of his own, and on one occasion literally took 
his wife’s breath away by announcing that he was so utterly 
played out that he intended to disappear from the bupy haunts of 
men for at least six weeks. No doubt he ran the risk of losing 
many a good engagement (his average was one sie three 
months), but what was that, he should like to know, in com- 
parison with the complete rest he owed his weary overtaxed brain ? 
He had taken medical advice, and he meant to folldw it to the 
letter—he was a man who did things thoroughly—-que diable ! 
But things don’t always turn out as we hope; it isn’t so easy to 
shake off the carking cares of this life; in fact, it js always the 
unforeseen that happens. And, to use his own words, ‘ Women 
are a mistake, sir—women are a mistake. I hadnjt been gone 
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twenty-four hours when that blank blank wife of mine sends me 
a telegram, saying, “ Where's the key of the clock?”’ 

This gentleman’s unflattering opinion of women was evidently 
shared by a certain French impresario of whom I once heard, 
His prima donna having caught cold during a provincial tour, 
he thought it would be an excellent opportunity of ‘giving a 
chance’ to her younger and prettier understudy. I need hardly 
say that from the moment he suggested this, the poor man’s life 
was anything but a bed of roses, and on one occasion, when the 
prima donna had been more than usually impossible, he threw 
up his hands and cried: ‘Ah, sapristi! (Ce que je lui en veux, 
ce sacré Adam! Ce n’est pas moi qui aurait demandé une femme 
au bon Dieu! Funeste cotelette—va!’ 

There is one man whose acquaintance I long to make. No 
snob ever pined for an introduction to royalty as I pine to come 
across this man. But, as far as I can make out, my wish bids 
fair to prove ‘the desire of the moth for the star,’ for I don’t 
know who he is nor where he is to be found. I am told, however, 
that this individual, unable to turn an |onest penny in any other 
way, hit upon the extremely risky expedient of opening a music 
shop in Camberwell. The business could hardly be described as 
flourishing, for according to his own account he stood behind the 
counter for six mortal weeks without selling a thing. At last, on 
one never-to-be-forgotten day, a customer presented herself, and 
asked: ‘ Have you got ‘The Bleeding Heart” ?’ It was about 
the one thing not included in the horrible catalogue of musical 
deadly sins so dear to the British public. 

There are moments when the use of what I shall call nervous 
English, for want of a better expression, is distinctly excusable. 
But my hero was too crushed to make a spirited rejoinder. He 
merely said, in a dejected voice, what the French call wne voix 
blanche, ‘ No, miss, I ’aven’t got the bleeding ’eart, but I ’ave got 
the blooming ’ump.’ 

Pupils are a fruitful source of amusement. I once had an 
American pupil who refused point blank to do a single thing I 
told her. She knew everything far better than I did, and talked 
in the most scientific way about the structure of her hands, which, 
as far as I could see, differed in no way from those of any one else. 
I humbly suggested that it wasn’t necessary to be a professor of 
anatomy in order to teach Chopin’s nocturnes. But my remark 
made no impression whatsoever. I have never been so thoroughly 
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snubbed in all my life. I was, however, to have my revenge. 
One day she arrived at my house rather earlier than usual, and 
began looking over my books. Amongst those lying on the table 
was a volume of poems by Matthew Arnold, which he had given 
me himself, and in which he had written a few very charming 
words of dedication. As I came into the room she addréssed me 
in a voice in which I thought I detected a tone of respect! hitherto 
conspicuous by its absence. ‘ Well, I never!’ she said. |‘ So you 
know Mr. Matthew Arnold! Well, I declare! I guess he thought 
a good deal of you, or he wouldn’t have paid you such a stunning 
compliment. I presume you know several distinguished people. 
Well, I didn’t think you did, that’s all. I presume you're proud 
of that book?’ I told her she presumed perfectly correctly, and 
I am bound to say that during the rest of the lessons she behaved 
most politely to me. I shone with a borrowed light, but what did 
that matter ? 





I had another American pupil last year whom I distinctly 
preferred, z.e. my next-door neighbour Madame de Navarro, Mary 
Anderson that was. After a few lessons, she sang my sdng ‘ The 
Throstle’ as well as I ever wish to hear it sung. There is one 
phrase in the song which I shall always connect with her, firstly 
because she sang it really beautifully, and secondly because once 
when I suggested that she wasn’t singing it lightly enough for 
the English throstle she said I was quite right, it certainly was 
a good deal more like the American eagle! 

The worst pupils are those who are offended for life unless you 
start them off with the mad scene in Lucia or some other florid 
horror of the same sort. They are generally the daughters of 
very fashionable ladies indeed, with whom I have had poeeny an 
interview something like this: | 

‘ Your daughter tells me she wishes to learn some of ry songs.’ 

‘Oh, yes, we heard one at Lady Blank’s the other d- 7—a sweet 
thing. I don’t quite remember what it was—somethin; about love, 
I fancy—or was it the moon ?—yes, I think it wasthe mcon. Lady 
So-and-so’s girl sang it. She is a splendid musician, goes to the 
opera and comes back and plays the whole thing from ear next 
day!’ (This is a feat I have often heard about, but I can’t say it 
has ever been performed in my presence!) ‘ And she can) take the 
high A. Now, my DEAR Miss White, do you think if Alicia had 
half a dozen lessons with you—I’m afraid there isn’t time for more 
—you could get her up a note or two higher? Dear Alicia is so 
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ambitious.’ Well! one has to make some sort of answer. I’m 
thankful I can’t remember what I ever said on those occasions, 
for, if I did, I should certainly, as Henry James says in one of his 
books, ‘ lose the flower of my self-respect’ for ever and a day. 

Then there are the people who come to have their voices tried 
or to consult you as to their chances of succeeding in the profes- 
sion. Sometimes, in telling the truth, you spend a mauvais quart 
@heure—but sometimes things take so comical a turn, that you 
have to laugh, even when you are feeling ‘ weepy’ to the last 
degree ! 

A friend of mine was once visited by a lady who told him she 
wished to become a professional singer, and would he try her 
voice? Of course, he said Yes, and asked her whether she was a 
soprano or contralto. ‘I really don’t know,’ she answered. ‘I 
haven’t got a voice yet.’ My friend was considerably puzzled, and 
asked her what she meant. ‘ Well,’ she said, ‘1m a widow, I’m 
forty-eight, and I’ve never sung a note in my life. I’ve only got 
251. a year—one can’t live on that. I can’t say I’m fond of music 
—I never was. But I’ve been told that singing is a lucrative 
business, and soI wish to become a professional singer. How long 
will it take to learn ?’ 

Of course, my friend told her the simple hopeless truth which 
appeared to surprise her very much. She had contemplated learn- 
ing singing, as other people learn typewriting, and had imagined 
that in three or four months she would have as many engagements 
as she could manage. My friend told me he felt horribly depressed 
for the rest of the day, wondering what on earth was going to 
become of her. 

I wonder if any one ever had as musical a cook as I had about 
eighteen months ago. She was a French girl, and she had a very 
pretty voice. I used to hear her singing my songs in the kitchen. 
She couldn’t speak a word of English, and used to waylay me 
whenever it was possible, so as to have a talk; one day she came 
to my study, and after she had delivered her message she said 
point blank, ‘ Moi, j’adore la musique; 4 Paris je vais trés souvent 
& lopéra. Connaissez-vous Samson et Dalila, mamzelle? C'est 
d’une beauté! surtout cette phrase : 
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It was irresistible. And, before I knew where I was, I was accom- 
panying my cook in the big love scene of Saint-Saéns’s cele- 
brated opera. And I am bound to say I saw nothing particularly 
grotesque in the situation till I mentioned the fact toa friend 
next day, who laughed till tears the size of plums rolled down her 
cheeks. They would have been the size of apples had she heard 
the cook’s enthusiastic comments on the composer after winding 
up the song with a tremendous flourish. She was quite flushed 
and excited. ‘Ah, ce brave bonhomme de Saint-Saéns! Sait-il 
faire des mélodies, celui-li? C’est épatant. Voyez-vous, niamzelle, 
jai la musique dans le sang? J’ai un onele qui joue dw violon 
dans wn orchestre.’ 

My big collie dog, Jumbo, who happened to be paying me a 
visit in the study that day, did not appreciate the performance to 
the same extent as myself, for he howled from beginning to end 
of the song, and I forgot to say that every now and again the flow 
of melody was interrupted by ‘ Voyons, Gimbault (her version of 
Jumbo), veux-tu bien te taire, espéce d’imbécile!! Non,voyez-vous, 
mamzelle, la musique n’est pas possible dans ces went, ; 





She has left me to be married to a military gentleman, but I 
was more sorry than I can say to part with her. Liszt, had his 
Soirées de Vienne! Why should I be done out of my Soirées de 
Broadway? She once altered one of my melodies to suit her own 
voice, and did it so successfully that, as my nephew would say, I 
‘bagged’ the version and consigned my own to the waste-paper 
basket. But I had better not go on with this confession, or else 
before I know where I am I shall find myself face to face with a 
rumour that ‘She acknowledges it herself, my dear. She doesn’t 
write a note of those compositions, but pays her French cook an 
enormous salary to do them for her!’ Anyhow, many a start- 
ling story has had no more solid a foundation—of that I am 
very sure. I now contemplate engaging a German cook in the 
hopes that she may turn out an enthusiastic Wagnerite, and 
that we may spend pleasant winter evenings together, ‘am 
stillen Herd, running through the ‘ Meistersinger,’ which will be 
better still ! | 

I suppose all composers have had a laugh over the extraordi- 
nary mistakes which sometimes occur in the first proofs of their 
songs. I remember, years ago, writing a very sentimental love 
song in which the lines occurred— 

I’ve never once regretted the vow I made that day, 
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My feelings may be imagined when I found they had printed 


I’ve never once regretted the vow I made that day. 


And once, when I set Shelley’s ‘ Widow-bird’ to music, the first 
proof actually arrived with a deep mourning border round the pages! 
In Herrick’s lovely poem ‘To Blossoms,’ the lines beginning 

But ye are lovely leaves, where we 

May read how soon things have their erd, 


were printed 
But ye are lovely Joaves, where we 
May read how soon things have their end. 


I suppose the printer’s devil had been hurried over his breakfast 
that morning—at least there was a comically hungry ring about 
his edition of the celebrated little poem, which made me long to 
return the proofs inside a hamper! And once the following 
amusing mistake occurred in the programme of one of my own 
concerts, <A well-known singer and very good friend of mine 
was down to sing my two songs, ‘To Mary,’ and ‘Crabbed Age 
and Youth.’ But the newspaper announced something very 
different! Not content with drawing up a programme of my 
concert, it drew up a programme of my future, for I read as 


follows :— 
Mr. Blank 


To Marry Maude Valérie White. 
Crabbed Age and Youth. 


As I am a good many years older than the friend in question, 
the coincidence struck me as particularly funny, and I cut the 
programme out of the newspaper and sent it to him. By the 
first post next morning I received an identical cutting from him 
with an inquiry whether he was to take this as a formal announce- 
ment of our engagement, and expressing a mild surprise that he 
had not been consulted in the matter. 

I think one of the worst ordeals composers have to go through 
is endeavouring to find suitable answers to the inane questions 
which they are asked with regard to ‘how they compose.’ ‘I 
suppose you often leap out of bed at two o’clock in the morning, 
unable to keep away from your beloved piano ?’ (how pleasant for 
the rest of the household were this indeed the case!) I assure 
you this is quite a usual remark. 

And what a fool one feels when somebody asks one in an intense 
tone of voice, ‘Do tell us what it feels like to be inspired. It 
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must be so interesting! Couldn’t you compose something now ?’ 
This at an evening party with a room crammed full of people all 
dying to talk! I am quite certain that every artist who has 
ever loved his work, who has tried to do his best according to his 
lights, will agree with me, that nothing in the world humiliates 
him so much as the foolish and exaggerated praise of pedple who 
don’t know what they are talking about, and to whom it is un- 
commonly difficult to give an answer without being downright 
rude. 

But some of one’s admirers are so funny that it is quite im- 
possible to bear them any malice. I remember once, after an 
illness, taking a tiny house in the country and choosing a village 
where neither my family nor myself knew any one, as we all 
thought (like the conceited American baritone!) that it would be 
delightful to be all by ourselves for a few weeks. But there is no 
peace for the wicked. We had scarcely settled down when an 
old woman in the village wrote and told me that, as her daughter 
was a professional (delightfully elastic term !), she would like to 
know me! She wrote such extremely friendly letters that I was 
embarrassed to the last degree. She proposed that we should 
spend nice long afternoons together, ‘talking about old times!’ 
As we did not know each other from Adam, I can’t say that the 
prospect was one which exactly thrilled me! And as I really 
didn’t want to know any one in the place, as I was tired and ill, I 
thought the best way was to pretend I had never received the 
letter at all, and for a week or two lived in the hope that she 
would come to the conclusion her letter had miscarried. One 
day, however, the village butcher arrived with a leg of mutton 
that was expected, and a voluminous letter that was not. The 
friendly old woman had entrusted it to him with instructions to 
see it safely delivered into my own hands! As may be imagined, 
I was unmercifully chaffed by every member of the household on 
the brilliant way she had outwitted me, and every time we had 
roast beef or a leg of mutton, some one would carefully examine 
the joint to see if there was a note tied to it. This plan might be 
recommended to those desirous of carrying on a clandestine cor- 
respondence. Imagine the excitement of fixing the hour of a 
rendezvous vid the undercut of a sirloin! or the joy of discovering 
that your cutlets were piqué a la love letter! And what funny 
mistakes people make! I have a dear old relative who once intro- 
duced me to her friends as the composer of the ‘devoted husband’ 
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(i.e. ‘The devout lover’). Another “friend of mine, who hardly 
knows one note from another, was overheard trying to persuade a 
common friend of our acquaintance (a musical lady) to go and 
hear an orchestral piece of mine, that years ago was performed at 
a concert given by the students of the Royal Academy of Music, 
‘I haven’t heard the piece myself,’ she said, ‘but one thing I 
can tell you, there’s a beautiful duet in it for the drum and flute ; 
if you make haste you will get down to the hall just in time to 
hear it.’ The musical lady shot into her out-of-door clothes like 
forked lightning, and hurried down to St. James’s Hall, for that 
was an original orchestral effect with which, for all her faithful 
attendance at the Richter concerts, she was unfamiliar. 

Talking of originality, I have a good friend, a singer, a 
foreigner, who is quite the most original human being I ever hope 
to come across; and as he once gave me permission to laugh at 
his funny English as much as I like, I really can’t resist the 
temptation of chronicling a few of his quaint expressions. I once 
received a letter from him beginning : 

‘DEAR FRIEND,—Will you pour upon me the basin of your 
kindness and accompany me at a frightful concert next week ?’ 

I promptly answered that the hip-bath of my sincere friend- 
ship was entirely at his disposal, and that he was at liberty to 
plunge about in it to his heart’s content ! 

On another occasion, when I had written to inquire after his 
health (he had been dreadfully ill), he answered: ‘DEAR 
FRIEND,—Not so very much better am I, lame and miserable; but 
my monstrous doctor thinks I have made a supperlendid (splendid) 
cure, and sends me next week to Ostend to dip the marble-white- 
ness of my left leg in the North Sea.’ 

It’s all very fine to be making copy so gaily out of my 
good friend, but it’s time I turned the laugh against myself, for 
on one occasion he distinctly scored off me, I had been ordered 
to Carlsbad by my doctor, and was very anxious to go there on my 
way from Petersburg to Paris. My sister and I had been spending 
part of the winter in Russia ; I did not know whether the bathing 
establishment in Carlsbad was open as early as March, and wrote 
and asked him to send me all necessary information, as I knew he 
had often been there. I was very much amused when I received 
the following letter :—‘ DEAR F'RIEND,—Certainly you can go to 
Carlsbad whenever you like. Carlsbad is always ready and happy 
to receive roundish ladies,’ Perhaps I had better explain that 
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should any one ever insist on my joining a party to go on tour as 
‘the living skeleton’ I shall do so under protest. 

There is a German proverb, ‘ Was sich neckt, das liebt sich,’ 
and certainly, as children say, amongst my ‘first favourite’ friends 
I shall always reckon the fine artist whose delicious sense of 
humour has made many a dull day seem bright, and whose singing 
has so often roused my enthusiasm and touched me to the bottom 
of my heart. And there is another ‘first favourite’ friend of mine 
in the same profession, who will certainly recognise his portrait 
when he reads here that he has considerably reduced the fortune 
of two of his best friends by the enormous sums he has obliged 
them to spend on bacon and eggs. When he comes to stay with 
them in the country he insists upon being called every morning 
at 8 and 8.30, though it never dawns upon him to get up till 10! 
Notwithstanding which, if his beloved bacon and eggs (for he 
refuses to breakfast on anything else) are not on the table by 9 
o'clock punctually he is perfectly furious. Needless to say that 
towards 10 o’clock they present so unappetising an appearance 
that a fresh lot has to be ordered. His hostesses’ one fear is, that 
some day they will run short of eggs. But this perhaps might 
be avoided if, on his next visit to them, they posted up a notice 
@ la Nelson in their respective henhouses, ‘ Mrs. and Miss Blank 
expect that every hen this week shall do her duty!’ He has been 
talked to—like a mother—by Miss Blank (I can vouch for that), 
but all in vain. He is still master of the situation, and, if the 
entire truth must be told, he has gradually hypnotised her into 
finding this strange conduct quite natural. 

The public may not know the good story, which has been a joy 
for many a long day amongst musicians, which tells how a cele- 
brated conductor, admired and beloved by every one who knows 
him, accused his wife, in broken English, of conduct the reverse of 
admirable (to put it mildly). He was refusing an invitation to an 
afternoon party for her on the plea of her delicate health; but he 
evidently got a little mixed during his explanations, for he made 
the following astounding statement, which was news indeed to the 
world in general, ‘ My wife lies in the afternoon ; if she does not 
lie, then she swindles!’ N.B.—‘Schwindeln’ is the equivalent 
in German for ‘feeling giddy.’ 

Many years ago I had the honour and pleasure of winning the 
Mendelssohn scholarship, and I have always remembered one 
amusing incident in connection with it. There was only one 
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other lady competitor besides myself, and a lot of young men. We 
spent about as unenviable an afternoon as can be imagined, shut 
up in the dining-room of the late Sir W. G. Cusins’s house. For 
after all, we could not expect our examiners to follow the example 
of the good-natured kindergarten teacher, whose heart went out 
to the babies on breaking-up day and who, unwilling to cause any 
unhappiness, rushed into the room saying, ‘ Good news, children! 
Everybody is first, and everybody has won the prize!’ I remem- 
ber how my heart beat when, for the second time that afternoon, 
I was asked to go up and see the examiners. I had a sort of faint 
hope then that perhaps I had won it, and I felt pretty certain that 
this was the case when they asked me if I would consent to go and 
study abroad. Consent! I would have agreed to go and live in 
the Black Hole of Calcutta with nothing but a trombone for 
company on condition of winning that scholarship! But I 
suppose, as it had not been won before by a young girl, they 
didn’t know quite what to do with me. At least I got rather 
nervous, when Sir Arthur Sullivan, who was one of my examiners, 
turned round and said rather thoughtfully, ‘ You are very young, 
I’m afraid—very young.’ (How I wish that were as true now as 
it was then!) For one moment my heart sank as I thought, 
‘They will give it to a boy after all,’ and the next moment I 
was struggling with a wellnigh irresistible temptation to say, 
‘Yes, I dare say I am very young, but I’m out of Pinafures, 
and that is more than you can say, anyhow!’ (Pinafore was 
having a tremendous success just then and drawing crowded houses 
every night.) However, I resisted; I thought it would be too 
impertinent altogether ; and as a reward for my self-repression the 
much-coveted scholarship fell to my lot. In spite of which my 
unqualified sympathies belong to the sporting person who owned 
frankly that really, if it came to choosing between the two, he 
would rather lose his life than his joke. My only consolation is 
that if he had been placed in my position he would probably have 
behaved with the same contemptible want of spirit which dis- 
tinguished my conduct on that memorable day in February. 
Well, I think I have said enough to show that musical life has 
its humorous sides, and that however hard one may work one’s 
entire income is not spent exclusively on midnight oil, though 
all honour to the good old lamp that has burned so steadily during 
many a long night that would have been miserably dark without it ! 
‘Oh, les beaux jours quand on ¢tait si malheureux!’ When 
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one was so hard up that one could not even afford a seat among the 
gods of Covent Garden to hear the ‘ Meistersinger,’ and consequently, 
or rather most inconsequently, one was reduced (!) to accepting 
an invitation to the royal box and to hearing it from there. For 
if any life presents a series of contrasts it is the artist’s life, with 
its strong lights and shadows, its ups and downs, its insight into 
every sort of society, from the highest to the lowest, associating 
one moment with the most desperate Philistines and the next 
with the kindest, cheeriest Bohemians. What a happy life it is 
after all! How full of gladness and congenial work! It is a life 
which I for one would not exchange were I offered the choice of a 
hundred others, For it is a life in which friendship plays a 
splendid dle, a véle worthy of its name. I don’t believe any 
friends love each other better than we do, or are more willing to 
help each other, or to see each other through bad times, or, when 
all is well, to rejoice more unfeignedly in each other’s success, or 
to forgive each other more tenderly and absolutely when we have 
fallen out—which isn’t often. I suppose we «re-horribly casual 
and erratic, and we lose the umbrellas our friends lend us, and 
dine at one house when we are expected at another (this actually 
happened to me once), and when we are asked to stay in the 
country from Saturday to Monday, we send a telegram to say, ‘So 
sorry—impossible—writing ;’ but that letter somehow or other 
never gets posted! And we even lose our cheque books from time 
to time, and the only thing we all of us do with unfailing 
regularity is to overdraw our accounts at the various long-suffering 
banks who are kind enough to have anything to do with us. I 
once received a letter from my bank that argued considerable 
knowledge of my character; it began, ‘Dear Miss White,—Havea 
hunt for your pass-book.’ It never even occurred to the writer 
that I should be able to find it without ransacking the house from 
garret to cellar! And he was perfectly right. I hadn’t the 
vaguest idea where it was. 

Ah, well, they say ‘ whom the gods love die young;’ but I’m 
not so sure of that. It’s my belief that ‘der liebe Gott’ has 
reserved a very, very soft corner of His heart for those of His 
children who grow to a good old age, and who, whatever happens, 
are willing to look on the humorous side of things, whether the 
black night of sorrow fall to their lot or the glorious summer day 
of dearest hopes fulfilled. 

MAUDE VALERIE WHITE, 

VOL, V.—NO, 25, N.S. 6 
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THE CASTLE INN\ 
BY STANLEY WEYMAN. 


CHAPTER XXIV. 
CUTTING FOR THE QUEEN. 


It was a suggestion so purely in the spirit of a day when men 
betted on every contingency in life, public or private, decorous or 
the reverse, from the fecundity of a sister to the longevity of a 
sire, that it sounded less indecent in the ears of Lord Almeric’s 
companions than it does in ours. Mr. Thomasson indeed, who 
was only so far a gamester as every man who had pretensions to 
be a gentleman was one at that time, and who had seldom, since 
the days of Lady Harrington’s faro bank, staked more than he 
could afford, hesitated and looked dubious. But Mr. Pomeroy, 
a reckless and hardened gambler, gave a boisterous assent, and 
in the face of that the tutor’s objections went for nothing. In 
a trice, all the cards and half the glasses were swept pell mell to 
the floor, a new pack was torn open, the candles were snuffed, and 
Mr. Pomeroy, smacking him heartily on the back, was bidding 
him draw up. 

‘Sit down, man! Sit down!’ cried that gentleman, who had 
regained his jovial humour as quickly as he had lost it, and whom 
the prospect of the stake appeared to intoxicate. ‘May I burn if 
I ever played for a girl before! Hang it! man, look cheerful. 
We'll toast her first—and a daintier bit never swam in a bowl— 
and play for her afterwards! Come, no heel-taps, my lord. 
Drink her! Drink her! Here’s to the Mistress of Bastwick !’ 

‘Lady Almeric Doyley!’ my lord said, rising, and bowing 
with his hand to his heart, while he ogled the door through which 
she had disappeared. ‘I drink you! Here’s to your pretty face, 
my dear!’ 

‘ Mrs. Thomasson !’ said the tutor, ‘I drink to you. But 

‘But what shall it be, you mean?’ Pomeroy cried briskly. 
‘Loo, Quinze, Faro, Lansquenet? Or cribbage, all-fours, put, 
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Mr. Parson, if you like! It’s all one tome. Name your game 
and I am your man!’ 

‘Then let us shuffle and cut, and the highest takes,’ said the 
tutor. 

‘Sho! man, where is the sport in that?’ Pomeroy cried, 
receiving the suggestion with disgust. 

‘It is what Lord Almeric proposed,’ Mr. Thomasson answered. 
The two glasses of wine he had taken had given him courage. ‘I 
am no player, and at games of skill I am no match for you.’ 

A shadow crossed Mr. Pomeroy’s face; but he recovered him~ 
self immediately. ‘ As you please,’ he said shrugging his shoulders 
with a show of carelessness. ‘Ill match any man at anything. 
Let’s to it!’ 

But the tutor kept his hands on the cards, which lay in a heap 
face downwards on the table. ‘There is a thing to be settled,’ he 
said, hesitating somewhat, ‘before we draw. If she will not take 
the winner—what then ?’ 

‘What then ?’ 

‘Yes, what then ?’ 

Mr. Pomeroy grinned. ‘Why, then number two will try, and 
if he fail, number three! There, my bully boy, that is settled. 
It seems simple enough, don’t it ? ‘ 

‘But how long is each to have ?’ the tutor asked in a he 
voice. The three were bending over the cards, their faces near 
one another. Lord Almeric’s eyes turned from one to the other of 
the speakers. 

‘How long?’ Mr. Pomeroy answered, raising his eyebrows. 
‘Ah. Well, let’s say—what do you think? ‘Two days ?’ 

‘ And if he fail, two days for the second ?’ 

‘There will be no second if I am first,’ Pomeroy answered 
grimly. 

‘ But otherwise,’ the tutor persisted ; ‘ two days for the second ?’ 

Bully Pomeroy nodded. 

‘But then, the question is, can we keep her here ?’ 

‘Four days ?’ 

‘Yes,’ 

Mr. Pomeroy laughed harshly. ‘ Ay,’ he said, ‘or six if needs 
be and I lose. You may leave that tome. We'll shift her to the 
nursery to-morrow.’ 

‘The nursery ?’ my lord said, and stared, 

‘Leave that to me.’ 
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The tutor turned a shade paler, and his eyes sank slyly to the 
table. ‘There’ll—there’ll be no violence, of course,’ he said, his 
voice a trifle unsteady. 

‘Violence? Oh, no, there will be no violence,’ Mr. Pomeroy 
answered with an unpleasant sneer. And they all laughed; Mr. 
Thomasson tremulously, Lord Almeric as if he scarcely entered 
into the other’s meaning and laughed that he might not seem 
outside it. Then, ‘There is another thing that must not be,’ 
Pomeroy continued, tapping softly on the table with his fore- 
finger, as much to command attention as to emphasise his words, 
‘and that is peaching! Peaching! We'll have no Jeremy 
Twitcher here, if you please.’ 

‘No, no!’ Mr. Thomasson stammered. ‘ Of course not.’ 

‘No, damme!’ said my lord grandly. ‘No peaching!’ 

‘No,’ said Mr. Pomeroy, glancing keenly from one to the other, 
‘and by token I have a thought that will cure it. D’ye see here, 
my lord! What do you say to the losers taking five thousand 
each out of Madam’s money? That should bind all together if 
anything will—though I say it that will have to pay it,’ he con- 
tinued boastfully. 

My lord was full of admiration. ‘ Uncommon handsome!’ he 
said. ‘Pom, that does you credit. You havea head! I always 
said you had a head !’ 

‘You are agreeable to that, my lord ?’ 

‘Burn me, if I am not.’ 

‘Then shake hands upon it. And what say you, Parson ?’ 

Mr. Thomasson proffered an assent fully as enthusiastic as 
Lord Almeric’s, but for a different reason. The tutor’s nerves, 
never strong, were none the better for the rough treatment he 
had undergone, his long drive, and his longer fast. He had taken 
enough wine to obscure remoter terrors, but not the image of 
Mr. Dunborough—impiger, iracundus, inexorabilis, acer—Dun- 
borough doubly and trebly offended! That image recurred when 
the glass was not at his lips; and behind it, sometimes the angry 
spectre of Sir George, sometimes the face of the girl, blazing with 
rage, slaying him with the lightning of her contempt. 

He thought it would not suit him ill, therefore, though it was 
a sacrifice, if Mr. Pomeroy took the fortune, the wife, and the 
risk, and five thousand only fell to him. True,-the risk, apart 
from that of Mr. Dunborough’s vengeance, might be small; no 
one of the three had had art or part in the abduction of the girl. 
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True, too, in the atmosphere of this unfamiliar house—into which 
he had been transported as suddenly as Bedreddin Hassan to the 
palace in the fairy tale—with the fumes of wine and the glamour 
of beauty in his head, he was in a mood to minimise even that 
risk. But under the jovial good-fellowship which Mr. Pomeroy 
affected, and strove to instil into the party, he discerned at odd 
moments a something sinister that turned his craven heart to 
water and loosened the joints of his knees. 

The lights and cards and jests, the toasts and laughter were 
a mask that sometimes slipped and let him see the death’s head 
that grinned behind it. They were three men, alone with the 
girl in a country house, of which the reputation, Mr. Thomas- 
son had a shrewd idea, was no better than its master’s. No one 
outside knew that she was there; as far as her friends were con- 
cerned, she had vanished from the earth. She was a woman, and 
she was in their power. What was to prevent them bending her 
to their purpose ? 

It is probable that had she been of their rank from the 
beginning, bred and trained, as well as born, a Soane, it would not 
have occurred even to a broken and desperate man to frame so 
audacious a plan. But scruples grew weak, and virtue—the virtue 
of Vauxhall and the masquerades—languished where it was a 
question of a woman who a month before had been fair game for 
undergraduate gallantry, and who now carried fifty thousand 
pounds in her hand. 

Mr. Pomeroy’s next words showed that this aspect of the case 
was in his mind. ‘Damme, she ought to be glad to marry any 
one of us!’ he said, as he packed the cards and handed them to 
the others that each might shuffle them. ‘If she is not, the 
worse for her! We'll put her on bread and water until she sees 
reason !’ 

‘ D’you think Dunborough knew, Tommy ?’ said Lord Almeric, 
grinning at the thought of his friend’s disappointment. ‘ That 
she had the money ?’ 

Dunborough’s name turned the tutor grave. He shook his 
head. 

‘He'll be monstrous mad! Monstrous!’ Lord Almeric said 
with a chuckle; the wine he bad drunk was beginning to affect 
him. ‘ He has paid the postboys and we ride. Well, are you 
ready? Ready all? Hallo! Who is to draw first ?’ 

‘ Let’s draw for first,’ said Mr. Pomeroy. ‘ All together !’ 
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‘For it’s hey, derry down, and it’s over the lea, 
And it’s out with the fox in the dawning !’ 


sang my lord in an uncertain voice. And then, ‘Lord! I’ve a 
d——d deuce! Tommy has it! Tommy’s Pam has it! No, by 
Gad! Pomeroy, you have won it! Your Queen takes!’ 

‘And I shall take the Queen!’ quoth Mr. Pomeroy. Then 
ceremoniously, ‘ My first draw, I think ?’ 

‘Yes,’ said Mr. Thomasson, nervously. 

‘Yes,’ said Lord Almeric, gloating with flushed face on the 
blind backs of the cards as they lay extended in a long row before 
him. ‘Draw away!’ 

‘Then here’s for a wife and five thousand a year!’ cried 
Pomeroy. ‘One, two, three—Oh, hang and sink the cards!’ he 
continued with a violent execration, as he flung down the card he 
had drawn. ‘Seven’s the main! I have no luck! Now, Mr. 
Parson, get on! Can you do better ?’ 

Mr. Thomasson, a damp flush on his brow, chose his card gin- 
gerly, and turned it with trembling.fingers. Mr. Pomeroy greeted 
it with a savage oath, Lord Almeric with a yell of tipsy laughter. 
It was an eight. 

‘It is bad to be crabbed, but to be crabbed by a smug like 
you!’ Mr. Pomeroy cried churlishly. Then, ‘Go on, man!’ he 
said to his lordship. ‘ Don’t keep us all night.’ 

Lord Almeric, thus adjured, turned a card with a flourish. It 
was a King! 

‘ Fal-lal-lal, lal-lal-la!’ he sang, rising with a sweep of the arm 
that brought down two candlesticks. Then, seizing a glass and 
filling it from the punch-bowl, ‘ Here’s your health once more, my 
lady. And drink her, you envious beggars! Drink her! You 
shall throw the stocking for us. Lord, we'll have a right royal 
wedding! And then : 

‘Don’t you forget the five thousand,’ said Pomeroy sulkily. 
He kept his seat, his hands thrust deep into his breeches pockets ; 
he looked the picture of disappointment. 

‘Not I, dearlad! NotI! Lord, it is as safe as if your banker 
had it. Just as safe!’ 

‘Umph! She has not taken you yet!’ Pomeroy muttered, 
watching him ; and his face relaxed. ‘No, hang me! she has not!’ 
he continued in a tone but half audible, ‘And it is even betting 
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she will not. She might take you drunk, but d——n me if she 
willtake yousober!’ And, cheered by the reflection, he pulled the 
bowl to him, and, filling a glass, ‘ Here’s to her, my lord,’ he said, 
raising it to his lips. ‘ But remember you have only two days.’ 

‘Two days!’ my lord cried, reeling slightly; the last glass 
had been too much for him. ‘ We'll be married in twodays. See 
if we are not.’ 

‘The Act notwithstanding ?’ Mr. Pomeroy said, with a sneer. 

‘Oh, sink the Act!’ his lordship retorted. ‘But where’s— 
where’s the door? I shall go,’ he continued, gazing vacantly 
about him, ‘ go to her at once, and tell her—tell her I shall marry 
her! You—you fellows are hiding the door! You are—you are 
all jealous! Oh, yes! Such ashape and such eyes! You are 
jealous, hang you!’ 

Mr. Pomeroy leaned forward and leered at the tutor. ‘ Shall 
we let him go?’ he whispered. ‘It will mend somebody’s chance. 
What say you, Parson? You stand next. Make it six thousand 
instead of five, and I’ll see to it.’ 

‘Let me go to her!’ my lord hiccoughed fretfully. He was 
standing holding by the back of a chair. ‘1 tell you—I—where 
isshe? Youare jealous! That’s what youare! Jealous! She 
is fond of me—pretty charmer—and I shall go to her!’ 

But Mr. Thomasson shook his head ; not so much because he 
shrank from the outrage which the other contemplated with a 
grin, as because he now wished Lord Almeric to succeed. He 
thought it possible and even likely that the girl, dazzled by his 
title, would be willing to take the young sprig of nobility. And 
the influence of the Doyley family was great. 

He shook his head therefore, and Mr. Pomeroy thus rebuffed 
solaced himself with a couple of glasses of punch. After that, Mr. 
Thomasson pleading fatigue as his reason for declining to take a 
hand at any game whatever, and my lord continuing to maunder 
and flourish and stagger, the host reluctantly suggested bed ; and 
going to the door bawled for Jarvey and his lordship’s man. 
They came, but were found to be incapable of standing when 
apart. The tutor and Mr. Pomeroy, therefore, took my lord by 
the arms and partly shoved and partly supported him to his room. 

There was a second bed in the chamber. ‘ You had better 
tumble in there, Parson,’ said Mr. Pomeroy. ‘What say you? 
Will’t do ?’ 

‘Finely,’ Tommy answered. ‘I am obliged to you.’ And 
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when they had jointly loosened his lordship’s cravat, and removed 
his wig and set the cool jug of small beer within his reach, Mr. 
Pomeroy bade the other a curt good night, and took himself off. 

Mr. Thomasson waited until his footsteps ceased to echo in 
the gallery, and then he scarcely knew why he furtively opened 
the door and peeped out. All was dark ; and save for the regular 
tick of the pendulum on the stairs, the house was still. Mr, 
Thomasson, wondering which way Julia’s room lay, stood listening 
until a stair creaked ; and then, retiring precipitately, locked his 
door. 

Lord Almeric, in the gloom of the green moreen curtains that 
draped his huge four-poster, had fallen into a drunken slumber. 
The shadow of his wig, which Pomeroy had clapped on the wig- 
stand by the bed, nodded on the wall, as the draught moved the 
tails. Mr. Thomasson shivered, and, removing the candle—as 
was his prudent habit of nights—to the hearth, muttered that a 
goose was walking over his grave, undressed quickly, and jumped 
into bed, 


CHAPTER XXYV. 
LORD ALMERIC’S SUIT. 


WHEN Julia awoke in the morning, without start or shock, to the 
dreary consciousness of all she had lost, she was still under the 
influence of the despair which had settled on her spirits overnight, 
and had run like a dark stain through her troubled dreams. 
Fatigue of body and lassitude of mind, the natural consequences 
of the passion and excitement of her adventure, combined to 
deaden her faculties. She rose aching in all her limbs—yet most 
at heart—and wearily dressed herself; but neither saw nor heeded 
the objects round her. The room to which poor puzzled Mrs. 
Olney had hastily consigned her looked over a sunny stretch of 
park, sprinkled with gnarled thorn-trees that poorly filled the 
places of the oaks and chestnuts which the gaming-table had con- 
sumed. Still, the outlook pleased the eye, nor was the chamber 
itself lacking in liveliness. The panels on the walls, wherein 
needlework cockatoos and flamingoes, wrought under Queen Anne, 
strutted in the care of needlework blackboys, were faded and dull ; 
but the pleasant white dimity with which the bed was hung 
relieved and lightened them, 
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To Julia it was all one. Wrapped in bitter thoughts and 
reminiscences, her bosom heaving from time to time with ill- 
restrained grief, she gave no thought to such things, or even to 
her position, until Mrs. Olney appeared and informed her that 
breakfast awaited her in another room. 

Then, ‘Can I not take it here?’ she asked, shrinking painfully 
from the prospect of meeting any one. 

‘Here ?’ Mrs, Olney repeated. The housekeeper never closed 
her mouth, except when she spoke; for which reason, perhaps, her 
face faithfully mirrored the weakness of her mind. 

‘Yes,’ said Julia. ‘Can I not take it here, if you please? I 
suppose —we shall have to start by and by?’ she added, 
shivering. 

‘ By and by, ma’am ?’ Mrs, Olney answered. ‘Oh, yes.’ 

‘Then I can have it here.’ 

‘Oh, yes, if you will please to follow me, ma’am.’ And she 
held the door open. 

Julia shrugged her shoulders, and, contesting the matter no 
further, followed the good woman along a corridor and through a 
door which shut off a second and shorter passage. From this 
three doors opened, apparently into as many apartments. Mrs. 
Olney threw one wide and ushered her into a room damp-smelling 
and hung with drab, but of good size and otherwise comfortable. 
The windows looked over a neglected Dutch garden, which was 
so rankly overgrown that the box hedges scarce rose above the 
wilderness of parterres. Beyond this, and divided from it by a 
deep sunk-fence, a pool fringed with sedges and marsh-weeds 
carried the eye to an alder-thicket that closed the prospect. 

Julia, in her relief on finding that the table was laid for one 
only, paid no heed to the outlook or to the bars that crossed the 
windows, but sank into a chair and mechanically ate and drank. 
Apprised after a while that Mrs. Olney had returned and was 
watching her with fatuous good-nature, she asked her if she knew 
at what hour she was to leave. 

‘To leave?’ said the housekeeper, whose almost invariable 
custom it was to repeat the last words addressed to her. ‘Oh, 
yes, to leave. Of course.’ 

‘But at what time?’ Julia asked, wondering whether the 
woman were as dull as she seemed. 

‘Yes, at what time?’ Then, after a pause and with a pheno- 
menal effort, ‘I will go and see—if you please.’ 

6—5 
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She returned presently. ‘There are no horses,’ she said, 
‘When they are ready the gentleman will let you know.’ 

‘ They have sent for some ?’ 

‘Sent for some,’ repeated Mrs. Olney, and nodded, but whether 
in assent or imbecility it was hard to say. 

After that Julia troubled her no more, but rising from her 
meal had recourse to the window and her own thoughts. These 
were in unison with the neglected garden and the sullen pool, 
which even the sunshine failed to enliven. Her heart was torn 
between the sense of Sir George’s treachery—which now benumbed 
her brain and now awoke it toa fury of resentment—and fond 
memories of words and looks and gestures, that shook her very 
frame and left her sick—love-sick and trembling. She did not 
look forward or form plans; nor, in the dull lethargy in which 
she was for the most part sunk, was she aware of the passage 
of time until Mrs. Olney came in with mouth and eyes a little 
wider than usual, and announced that the gentleman was coming 
up. 

Julia supposed that the woman referred to Mr. Thomasson, 
and, recalled to the necessity of returning to Marlborough, gave a 
reluctant permission. Great was her astonishment when, a moment 
later, not the tutor, but Lord Almeric, fanning himself with a laced 
handkerchief and carrying his little French hat under his arm, 
appeared on the threshold, and entered simpering and bowing. He 
was extravagantly dressed in a mixed silk coat, pink satin waistcoat, 
and a mushroom stock, with breeches of silver net and white silk 
stockings; and had a large pearl pin thrust through his wig. 
But, unhappily, his splendour, designed to captivate the porter’s 
daughter, only served to exhibit more plainly the nerveless hand 
and sickly cheeks which he owed to last night’s debauch. 

Apparently he was aware of this, for his first words were, ‘ Oh, 
Lord! what a twitter lamin! I vowand protest, ma’am, I don’t 
know where you get your roses of a morning. But I wish you 
would give me the secret.’ 

‘Sir!’ she said, interrupting him, surprise in her face. ‘Or—’ 
with a momentary flush of confusion—‘I should say, my lord, 
surely there must be some mistake here.’ 

‘None, I swear, Lord Almeric answered, bowing gallantly. 
‘But I am in such a twitter’—he dropped his hat and picked it 
up again—‘I hardly know what I am saying. To be sure, I was 
devilish cut last night! I hope nothing was said to—to—oh, 
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Lord ! I mean I hope you were not much incommoded by the night- 
air, ma’am.’ 

‘The night-air has not hurt me, I thank you,’ said Julia, who 
did not take the trouble to hide her impatience. 

However, my lord, nothing daunted, expressed himself mon- 
strous glad to hear it; monstrous glad. And after looking about 
him and humming and hawing, ‘ Won’t you sit ?’ he said, witha 
killing glance. 

‘IT am leaving immediately,’ Julia answered, and declined with 
coldness the chair which he pushed forward. At another time 
his foppish dress might have moved her to smiles, or his feebleness 
and vapid oaths to pity. This morning she needed her pity for 
herself, and was in no smiling mood. Her world had crashed round 
her; she would sit and weep among the ruins, and this butterfly 
insect flitted between. After a moment, as he did not speak, ‘I 
will not detain your lordship,’ she continued, curtseying frigidly. 

‘Cruel beauty !’ my lord answered, dropping his hat and clasp- 
ing his hands in an attitude. And then, to her astonishment, 
‘Look, ma’am,’ he cried, ‘look, I beseech you, on the least worthy 
of your admirers and deign to listen to him. Listen to him while 
—and don’t, oh, I say, don’t stare at me like that,’ he continued 
hurriedly, plaintiveness suddenly taking the place of grandilo- 
quence. ‘I vow and protest I am in earnest.’ 

‘Then you must be mad!’ Julia cried in great wrath. ‘You 
can have no other excuse, sir, for talking to me like that!’ 

‘Excuse!’ he cried rapturously. ‘ Your eyes are my excuse, 
your lips, your shape! Whom would they not madden, ma’am ? 
Whom would they not charm—insanitate—intoxicate? What 
man of sensibility, seeing them at an immeasurable distance, 
would not hasten to lay his homage at the feet of so divine, so 
perfect a creature, whom even to see is to taste of bliss! Deign, 
madam, to Oh, I say, you don’t mean to say you are really 
of—offended ?’ Lord Almeric stuttered in amazement, again fall- 
ing lamentably from the standard of address which he had conned 
while his man was shaving him. ‘ You—you—look here , 

‘You must be mad!’ Julia cried, her eyes flashing lightning 
on the unhappy beau. ‘If you do not leave me, I will call for 
some one to put you out! How dare you insult me? If there 
were a bell I could reach——’ 

Lord Almeric stared in the utmost perplexity ; and fallen from 
his high horse, alighted on a kind of dignity. ‘Madam,’ he said 
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with a little bow and a strut,’ ‘’tis the first time an offer of 
marriage from one of my family has been called an insult! And 
I don’t understand it. Hang me! if we have married fools, we 
have married high !’ 

It was Julia’s turn to be overwhelmed with confusion. Having 
nothing less in her mind than marriage, and least of all an offer 
of marriage from such a person, she had set down all he had said 
to impudence and her unguarded situation. Apprised of his mean- 
ing, she experienced a degree of shame, and muttered that she 
had not understood ; she craved his pardon. 

‘Beauty asks and beauty has!’ Lord Almeric answered, bowing 
and kissing the tips of his fingers, his self-esteem perfectly 
restored. 

Julia frowned. ‘ You cannot be in earnest,’ she said. 

‘Never more in earnest in my life!’ he replied. ‘Say the 
word, say you'll have me,’ he continued, pressing his little hat to 
his breast and gazing over it with melting looks, ‘most adorable 
of your sex, and I’ll call up Pomeroy, I’ll call up Tommy, the old 
woman, too, if you choose, and tell em! Tell ’em all!’ 

‘I must be dreaming,’ Julia murmured, gazing at him in a 
kind of fascination. 

‘Then if to dream is to assent, dream on, fair love!’ his lord- 
ship spouted witha grandair. And then, ‘ Hang it ! that’s—that’s 
rather clever of me,’ he continued. ‘And I mean it, too! Oh, 
depend upon it, there’s nothing that a man won’t think of when 
he’s in love! And Iam fallen confoundedly in love with—with 
you, ma’am.’ 

‘But very suddenly,’ Julia replied. She was beginning to 
recover from her amazement. 

‘ You don’t think that I am sincere?’ he protested plaintively. 
‘You doubt me! Then ” he advanced a pace towards her 
with hat and arms extended, ‘let the eloquence of a—a feeling 
heart plead for me ; a heart, too—yes, too sensible of your charms, 
and—and your many merits, ma’am! Yes, most adorable of your 
sex. But there, he added, breaking off abruptly, ‘I said that 
before, didn’t 1? Yes. Lord! what a memory I have got! Iam 
all of a twitter. I was so cut last night, I don’t know what I am 
saying.’ 

‘That I believe,’ Julia said with chilling severity. 

‘Eh, but—but you do believe I am in earnest?’ he cried 
anxiously, ‘Shall I kneel to you? Shall I call up the servants 
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and tell them? Shall I swear that I mean honourably? Lord! 
Iam no Mr. Thornhill! I'll make it as public as you like,’ he 
continued eagerly. ‘I'll send for a bishop f 

‘Spare me the bishop,’ Julia rejoined with a faint smile, ‘and 
any farther appeals. They come, I am convinced, my lord, rather 
from your head than your heart.’ 

‘Oh, Lord, no!’ he cried. 

‘Oh, Lord, yes,’ she answered with a spice of her old archness, 
‘T may have: a tolerable opinion of my own attractions—women 
commonly have, it is said. But I am not so foolish, my lord, as to 
suppose that on the three or four occasions on which I have seen 
you I can have gained your heart. To what I am to attribute 
your sudden—shall I call it whim or fancy—’ Julia continued with 
a faint blush, ‘I do not know. Iam willing to suppose that you 
do not mean to insult me.’ 

Lord Almeric denied it with a woeful face. 

‘Or to deceive me. Iam willing to suppose,’ she repeated, 
stopping him by a gesture as he tried to speak, ‘that you are in 
earnest for the time, my lord, in desiring to make me your wife, 
strange and sudden as the desire appears. It is a great honour, 
but it is one which I must as earnestly and positively decline.’ 

‘Why?’ he cried, gaping, and then, ‘O ’swounds, ma’am, you 
don’t mean it?’ he continued piteously. ‘Not have me? Not 
have me? And why?’ 

‘ Because,’ she said modestly, ‘ I do not love you, my lord.’ 

‘Oh, but—but when we are married,’ he answered eagerly, 
rallying his scattered forces, ‘ when we are one, sweet maid , 

‘That time will never come,’ she replied cruelly. And then 
gloom overspreading her face, ‘I shall never marry, my lord. If 
it be any consolation to you, no one shall be preferred to you.’ 

‘Oh, but, damme, the desert air and all that!’ Lord Almeric 
cried, fanning himself violently with his hat. ‘I—oh, you mustn’t 
talk like that, you know. Lord! you might be some queer old 
put of a dowager!’ And then, with a burst of sincere feeling, for 
his little heart was inflamed by her beauty, and his manhood— 
or such of it as had survived the lessons of Vauxhall, and Mr. 
Thomasson—rose in arms at sight of her trouble, ‘See here, 
child,’ he said in his natural voice, ‘ say yes, and I’ll swear I'll be 
kind to you! SinkmeifIam not! And, mind you, you'll be my 
lady. You'll go to Ranelagh and the masquerades with the best. 
You shall have your box at the opera and the King’s House; you 
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shall have your frolic in the pit when you please, and your own 
money for loo and brag, and keep your own woman and have her 
as ugly as the bearded lady, for what I care—I want nobody’s lips 
but yours, sweet, if you'll be kind. And, so help me, I'll stop at 
one bottle, my lady, and play as small as a Churchwarden’s club! 
And, Lord, I don’t see why we should not be as happy together as 
James and Betty !’ 

She shook her head ; but kindly, with tears in her eyes and a 
trembling lip. She was thinking of another who ‘might have 
given her all this, or as much as was to her taste; one with whom 
she had looked to be as happy as any James and Betty. ‘It is 
impossible, my lord,’ she said. 

‘Honest Abram ?’ he cried, very downcast. 

‘Oh, yes, yes!’ 

‘S’help me, you are melting !’ 

‘No, no!’ she cried, ‘it is not—it is not that! It is impos- 
sible, I tell you. You don’t know what you ask,’ she continued, 
struggling with the emotion that almost mastered her. 

‘But, curse me, I know what I want!’ he answered gloomily. 
‘You may go farther and fare worse! ’Swounds! I swear you 
may. Id be kind to you, and it is not everybody would be that!’ 

She had turned from him that he might not see her face, 
and she did not answer. He waited a moment, twiddling his 
hat; his face was overcast, his mood hung between spite and 
pity. At last, ‘ Well, ’tisn’t my fault,’ he said; and then, relent- 
ing again, ‘ But there, I know what women are—vapours one day, 
kissing the next. I'll try again, my lady. I am not proud.’ 

She flung him a gesture that meant assent, dissent, dismissal, 
as he pleased to interpret it. He took it to mean the first, and 
muttering, ‘ Well, well, have it your own way. I'll go for this 
time. But hang all prudes, say I,’ he withdrew reluctantly, and 
slowly closed the door on her. 

As soon as he was gone the tempest, which Julia’s pride had 
enabled her to stem for a time, broke forth in a passion of tears 
and sobs, and, throwing herself on the shabby window-seat, she 
gave free vent to her grief. The happy future which the little 
beau had dangled before her eyes, absurdly as he had fashioned 
and bedecked it, reminded her too sharply of that which she 
had promised herself with one, in whose affections she had fancied 
herself secure, despite the attacks of the prettiest Abigail in the 
world. How fondly had she depicted life with him! With what 
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happy blushes, what joyful tremors! And now? What wonder 
that at the thought a fresh burst of grief convulsed her frame, or 
that she presently passed from the extremity of grief to the 
extremity of rage, and, realising anew Sir George’s heartless 
desertion and more cruel perfidy, ground her tear-stained face in 
the dusty chintz of the window-seat—that had known so many 
childish sorrows—and there choked the fierce, hysterical words 
that rose to her lips ? 

Or what wonder that her next thought was revenge? She 
sat up, her back to the window and the unkempt garden, whence 
the light stole through the disordered masses of her hair; her 
face to the empty room. Revenge? Yes, she could punish 
him; she could take this money from him, she could pursue him 
with a woman’s unrelenting spite, she could hound him from the 
country, she could have all but his life. But none of these things 
would restore her maiden pride; would remove from her the stain 
of his false love, or rebut the insolent taunt of the eyes to which 
she had bowed herself captive. If she could so beat him with his 
own weapons that he should doubt his conquest, doubt her love; 
if she could effect that, there was no method she would not adopt, 
no way she would not take. 

Pique in a woman’s mind, even in the best, finds in a rival the 
tool readiest to hand. A wave of crimson swept across Julia’s pale 
face, and she stood upon her feet. Lady Almeric! Lady Almeric 
Doyley! Here was a revenge, the fittest of revenges, ready to her 
hand, if she could bring herself to take it. What if, in the same 
hour in which he heard that his plan had gone amiss, he heard 
that she was to marry another? and such another that marry 
almost whom he might she would take precedence of his wife. 
That last was a small thought, a petty thought, worthy of a smaller 
mind than Julia’s; but she was a woman, and passionate, and the 
charms of such a revenge in the general, came home to her. It 
would show him that others valued what he had cast away ; it 
would convince him—she hoped, and yet, alas! she doubted— 
that she had taken his suit as lightly as he had meant it. It 
would give her a home, a place, a settled position in the world. 

She followed it no farther; perhaps because she wished to act 
on impulse rather than on reason, blindly rather than on foresight. 
In haste, with trembling fingers,:she set a chair below the broken, 
frayed end of a bell-rope that hung on the wall. Having reached 
it, as if she feared her resolution might fail before the event, 
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she pulled and pulled frantically, until hurrying footsteps came 
along the passage, and Mrs, Olney with a foolish face of alarm 
entered the room. 

‘Fetch—tell the gentleman to come back,’ Julia cried, breath~ 
ing quickly. 

‘To come back ?’ 

‘Yes! The gentleman who was here now.’ 

‘Oh, yes, the gentleman,’ Mrs, Olney murmured. ‘Your 
ladyship wishes him ?’ 

Julia’s very brow turned crimson; but her resolution held. 
‘Yes, I wish to see him,’ she said, imperiously. ‘Tell him to 
come to me!’ 

She stood erect, panting and defiant, her eyes on the door while 
the woman went to do her bidding—waited erect, refusing to think, 
her face set hard, until far down the outer passage—Mrs. Olney 
had left the door open—the sound of shuffling feet and a shrill 
prattle of words heralded Lord Almeric’s return. Presently he 
came tripping in with a smirk and a bow, the inevitable little hat 
under his arm. Before he had recovered the breath the ascent of 
the stairs had cost him, he was in an attitude that made the best 
of his white silk stockings. 

‘See at your feet the most obedient of your slaves, ma’am!’ 
he cried. ‘To hear was to obey, to obey was tofly! If it’s Pitt’s 
diamond you need, or Lady Mary’s soap-box, or a new conundrum, 
or—hang it all! I cannot think of anything else, but command 
me! [I'll forth and get it, stap me if I won't!’ 

‘My lord, it is nothing of that kind,’ Julia answered, her voice 
steady, though her cheeks burned. 

‘Eh? what? It’s not!’ he babbled. ‘Then what is it? 
Command me, whatever it is.’ 

‘I believe, my lord,’ she said, smiling faintly, ‘that a woman 
is always privileged to change her mind—once.’ 

My lord stared. Then, gathering her meaning as much from 
her heightened colour as from her words, ‘What!’ he screamed. 
‘Eh? O Lord! Do you mean that you will haveme? Eh? Have 
you sent for me for that? Do you really mean that?’ And he 
fumbled for his spy-glass that he might see her face more clearly. 

‘I mean,’ Julia began; and then, more firmly, ‘ Yes, I do 
mean that,’ she said, ‘if you are of the same mind, my lord, as 
you were half an hour ago.’ 

‘Crikey, but I am!’ Lord Almeric cried, fairly skipping in 
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his joy. ‘By jingo! I am! Here’s to you, my lady! Here’s to 
you, ducky! Oh, Lord! but I was fit to kill myself five minutes 
ago, and those fellows would have done naught but roast me. 
And now I am in the seventh heaven. Ho! ho!’ he continued, 
with a comical pirouette of triumph, ‘he laughs best who laughs 
last. But there, you are not afraid of me, pretty? You'll let 
me buss you ?’ 

But Julia, with a face grown suddenly white, shrank back and 
held out her hand. 

‘Sakes! but to seal the bargain, child,’ he remonstrated, 
trying to get near her. 

She forced a faint smile, and, stili retreating, gave him her 
hand to kiss. ‘Seal it on that,’ she said graciously. Then, ‘ Your 
lordship will pardon me, Iam sure. I am not very well, and— 
and yesterday has shaken me. Will you be so good as to leave 
me now, until to-morrow ?’ 

‘To-morrow!’ he cried. ‘To-morrow! Why, it isan age! An 
eternity !’ 

But she was determined to have until to-morrow—God knows 
why. And, with a little firmness, she persuaded him, and he 
went, 





CHAPTER XXVI. 
BOON COMPANIONS. 


LorD ALMERIC, flying down the stairs on the wings of triumph, 
rehearsed at each corner the words in which he would announce 
his conquest. He found his host and the tutor in the parlour, in 
the middle of a game of shilling hazard, which they were playing, 
the former with as much enjoyment and the latter with as much 
good humour as consisted with the fact that Mr. Pomeroy was 
losing, and Mr. Thomasson played against his will. The weather 
had changed for the worse since morning. The sky was leaden, 
the trees were dripping, the rain hung in rows of drops along the 
rails that flanked the avenue. Mr. Pomeroy cursed the damp 
hole he owned and sighed for town and the Cocoa Tree. The tutor 
wished he were quit of the company—and his debts. And both 
were so far from suspecting what had happened upstairs, though 
the tutor had his hopes, that Mr. Pomeroy was offering three to 
one against his friend, when Lord Almeric danced in upon them. 

‘Give me joy!’ he cried breathless, ‘D’you hear, Pom? 
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She’ll take me, and I have bussed her! March could not have 
done it quicker! She’s mine, and the pool! Sheis mine! 
Give me joy!’ 

Mr. Thomasson lost not a minute in rising and shaking him by 
the hand. ‘ My dear lord,’ he said in a voice rendered unusually 
rich and mellow by the prospect of five thousand pounds, ‘ you make 
me infinitely happy. You do indeed! I give your lordship joy! 
I assure you that it will ever be a matter of the deepest 
satisfaction to me that I was the cause under Providence of her 
presence here! A fine woman, my lord, and a—a commensurate 
fortune !’ 

‘A fine woman? Gad! you'd say so if you had held her in 
your arms!’ cried my lord, strutting and lying. 

‘Tam sure,’ Mr. Thomasson hastened to say, ‘ your lordship is 
every way to be congratulated.’ 

‘Gad! you’d say so, Tommy!’ the other repeated with a wink. 
He was in the seventh heaven of delight. 

So far all went swimmingly, neither of them remarking that 
Mr. Pomeroy kept silence. But at this point the tutor, whose 
temper it was to be uneasy unless all were on his side, happened 
to turn, saw that he kept his seat, and was struck with the black- 
ness of his look. Anxious to smooth over any unpleasantness, 
and to recall him to the requirements of the occasion, ‘ Come, Mr. 
Pomeroy,’ he cried jestingly, ‘ shall we drink her ladyship, or is it 
too early in the day ?’ 

Bully Pomeroy thrust his hands deep into his breeches pockets 
and did not budge. ‘’T will be time to drink her when the ring 
is on!’ he said, with an ugly sneer. 

‘Oh, I vow and protest that’s ungenteel,’ my lord complained. 
‘I vow and protest it is!’ he repeated querulously. ‘See here, 
Pom, if you had won her I’d not treat you like this !’ 

‘Your lordship has not won her yet,’ was the churlish answer. 

‘But she has said it, I tell you. She said she’d have me.’ 

‘She won’t be the first woman has altered her mind, nor 
the last,’ Mr. Pomeroy retorted with an oath. ‘You may be 
amazingly sure of that, my lord.’ And muttering something 
about a woman and a fool being akin, he spurned a dog out of his 
way, overset a chair, and strode cursing from the room. 

Lord Almeric stared after him, his face a queer mixture of 
vanity and dismay. At last, ‘Strikes me, Tommy, he’s uncommon 
hard hit,’ he said with a simper. ‘He must have made surprising 
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sure of her. Ah!’ he continued with a chuckle as he passed his 
hand delicately over his well-curled wig, and glanced at a narrow 
black-framed mirror that stood between the windows. ‘He is 
a bit too old for the women, is Pom. They run to something 
lighter in hand. Besides, there’s a—a way with the pretty 
creatures, if you take me, and Pom has not got it. Now I 
flatter myself I have, Tommy, and Julia—it is a sweet name, 
Julia, don’t you think ?—Julia is of that way of thinking. Lord! 
I know women,’ his lordship continued, growing the happier the 
longer he talked. ‘ It is not what a man has, or what he has done, 
or even his taste in a coat or a wig—though, mind you, a French 
friseur does a lot to help men to bonnes fortwnes—but it is a sort 
of a way one has got. The silly creatures cannot stand against it.’ 
Mr. Thomasson hastened to agree, and to vouch her future 
ladyship’s flame in proof of my lord’s prowess. But the tutor wasa 
timid man ; and the more perfect the contentment with which he 
viewed the turn things had taken, and the more nearly within his 
grasp seemed his five thousand, the graver was the misgiving with 
which he regarded Mr. Pomeroy’s attitude. He had no notion 
what shape that gentleman’s hostility might take, nor how far his 
truculence might aspire. But he guessed that Lord Almeric’s 
victory had convinced the elder man that his task would have 
been easy had the ¢ards favoured him ; and when a little later in 
the day he saw Pomeroy walking in the park in the drenching 
rain, his hands thrust deep into the pockets of his wrap-rascal and 
his chin bent on his breast, he trembled. Heknew that when men 
of Mr. Pomeroy’s class take to thinking, some one is likely to lose. 
At dinner the tutor’s fears were temporarily lulled. Mr. 
Pomeroy put in a sulky appearance, but his gloom, it was 
presently manifest, was due to the burden of an apology; which 
being lamely offered and readily accepted, he relapsed into his 
ordinary brusque and reckless mood, swearing that they would 
have the lady down and drink her, or if that were not pleasing, 
‘Damme, we'll drink her any way!’ he continued. ‘I was a toad 
this morning. No offence meant, my lord. Lover's license, you 
know. You can afford to be generous, having won the pool.’ 
‘And the maid,’ said my lord with a simper. ‘Burn me! 
you are a good fellow, Pom. Give me your hand. You shall see 
her after dinner. She said to-morrow; but, hang me! I'll to her.’ 
Mr. Pomeroy expressed himself properly gratified, adding 
demurely that he would play no tricks, 
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‘No, hang me! no tricks!’ my lord cried somewhat alarmed, 
‘ Not that . 

‘Not that I am likely to displace your lordship, her affections 
once gained,’ said Mr. Pomeroy. 

He lowered his face to hide a smile of bitter derision, but he 
had only the tutor to fear ; for Lord Almeric, never very wise, was 
blinded by vanity. ‘No, I should think not,’ he said, with a 
conceit which came near to deserving the other’s contempt. ‘I 
should think not, Tommy. Give me twenty minutes of a start, 
as Jack Wilkes says, and you may follow as you please. I rather 
fancy I brought down the bird at the first shot ?’ 

‘Certainly, my lord.’ 

‘I did, didn’t I?’ 

‘Most certainly, your lordship did,’ repeated the obsequious 
tutor ; who, basking in the smiles of his host’s good-humour, began 
to think that things would run smoothly after all. So the lady 
was toasted, and toasted again. Nay, so great was Mr. Pomeroy’s 
complaisance and so easy his mood, he must needs have up three 
or four bottles of Brook & Hellier that had lain in the cellar half 
a century—the last of a batch—and gave her a third time in 
bumpers and no heel-taps. 

But that opened Mr. Thomasson’s eyes. He saw that 
Pomeroy had reverted to his idea of the night before, and was 
bent on making the young fop drunk, and exposing him in 
that state to his mistress; perhaps had even the notion of push- 
ing him on some rudeness that, unless she proved very compliant 
indeed, must ruin him for ever with her. Three was their dinner 
hour ; it was not yet four, yet the young lord was already flushed 
and a little flustered, talked fast, swore at Jarvey, and bragged 
of the girl lightly and without reserve. By six o’clock, if some- 
thing were not done, he would be unmanageable. 

The tutor stood in no little awe of his host. He had tremors 
down his back when he thought of his violence; nor was this 
dogged persistence in a design, as cruel as it was cunning, calcu- 
lated to lessen the feeling. But he had five thousand pounds at 
stake, a fortune on which he had been pluming himself since 
noon ; it was no time for hesitation. They were dining in the 
hall at the table at which they had played cards the night before, 
Jarvey and Lord Almeric’s servant attending them. Between 
the table and the staircase was a screen. The next time Lord 
Almeric’s glass was filled, the tutor, in reaching something, upset 
the glass and its contents over his own breeches, and amid the 
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laughter of the other two retired behind the screen to be wiped. 
There he slipped a crown into the servant’s hand, and whispered 
him to keep his master sober and he should have another. 

Mr. Pomeroy saw nothing and heard nothing, and for a time 
suspected nothing. The servant was a crafty fellow, a London 
rascal, deft at whipping away full bottles. He was an age finding 
a clean glass, and slow in drawing the next cork. He filled the 
host’s bumper, and Mr. Thomasson’s, and had but half a glass for 
his master. The next bottle he impudently pronounced corked, 
and when Pomeroy cursed him for a liar, brought him some in an 
unwashed glass that had been used for Bordeaux. The wine was 
condemned, and went out ; and though Pomeroy, with unflagging 
spirits, roared to Jarvey to open the other bottles, the butler had 
got the office, and was slow to bring it. The cheese came and 
went, and left Lord Almeric cooler than it found him, The tutor 
was overjoyed at the success of his tactics, 

But when the board was cleared, and the bottles were set on, 
and the men withdrawn, Bully Pomeroy began to push what 
remained of the Brooks & Hellier after a fashion that boded an 
early defeat to the tutor’s precautions. It was in vain Thomasson 
clung to the bottle and sometimes returned it Hertfordshire 
fashion. The only result was that Mr. Pomeroy smelt a rat, gave 
Lord Almeric a back-hander, and sent the bottle on again, with 
a grin that told the tutor he was understood. 

After that Mr. Thomasson had the choice between sitting still 
and taking his own part. It was neck or nothing, Lord Almeric 
was already hiccoughing and would soon be talking thickly. The 
next time the bottle came round, the tutor retained it, and when 
Lord Almeric reached for it, ‘No, my lord,’ he said, laughing ; 
‘Venus first and Bacchus afterwards. Your lordship has to wait 
on the lady. When you come down, with Mr. Pomeroy’s leave, 
we'll crack another bottle.’ 

My lord withdrew his hand more readily than the other had 
hoped. ‘Right, Tommy,’ he said. ‘I'll wait till I come down. 
What’s that song, “ Rich the treasure, sweet the pleasure, sweet 
is pleasure after pain ” ? Oh, no, damme! I don’t mean that,’ he 
continued. ‘No. How does it go?’ 

Mr. Pomeroy thrust the bottle into his hands, looking daggers 
the while at the tutor, ‘Take another glass,’ he cried bois- 
terously. ‘’Swounds, the girl will like you the better for it.’ 

‘D’ye think so, Pom? Honest?’ 

‘Sure of it. ‘Twill give you spirit, my lord,’ 
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‘So it will.’ 

‘At her and kiss her! Are you going to be governed all your 
life by that whey-faced old Methodist? Or be your own man? 
Tell me that.’ 

‘My lord, there’s fifty thousand pounds upon it,’ said Thomas- 
son, his face red. And he pushed back the bottle. The setting 
sun, peeping a moment through the rain clouds, flung an angry 
yellow light on the board and the three flushed faces round it, 
‘Fifty thousand pounds,’ repeated Mr. Thomasson firmly. 

‘Damme! so there is!’ my lord answered, settling his chin in 
his cravat and dusting the crumbs from his breeches. ‘ TI’ll take 
no more. So there!’ ; 

‘I thought your lordship was a good-humoured man and no 
flincher,’ Mr. Pomeroy retorted with a sneer. 

‘Oh, I vow and protest—if you put it that way,’ the weakling 
answered, once more extending his hand, the fingers of which 
closed lovingly round the bottle, ‘I cannot refuse. Positively I 
cannot.’ 

‘Fifty thousand pounds!’ said the tutor, shrugging his 
shoulders. 

Lord Almeric drew back his hand. 

‘Why, she'll like you the better!’ Pomeroy cried fiercely, as 
he thrust the bottle back again. ‘D’you think a woman doesn’t 
love an easy husband? And wouldn’t rather have a good fellow 
than a thread-paper ?’ 

‘Mr. Pomeroy! Mr. Pomeroy!’ the tutor said. Such words 
used of a lord shocked him. 

‘A milksop! A thing of curds and whey !’ 

‘After marriage, yes,’ the tutor muttered, pitching his voice 
cleverly in Lord Almeric’s ear, and winking as he leant towards 
him. ‘But your lordship has a great stake in’t; and to abstain 
one night—why, sure, my lord, it’s a small thing to do for a fine 
woman and a fortune.’ 

‘Hang me! so it is!’ Lord Almeric answered. ‘You are a 
good friend to me, Tommy.’ And he flung his glass crashing into 
the fireplace. ‘No, Pom; you'd bubble me. You want the 
pretty charmer yourself. But Ill be hanged if you shall have her. 
Pll walk, my boy, I'll walk, and at six I’ll go to her, and take you 
too. And mind you, no tricks, Pom. Lord! I know women as 
well as I know my own head in the glass. You don’t bite me.’ 

Pomeroy, with a face like thunder, did not answer; and Lord 
Almeric, walking a little unsteadily, went to the door, and a 
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moment later became visible through one of the mullioned 
windows. He stood awhile, his back towards them, now sniffing 
the evening air, and now, with due regard to his mixed silk coat, 
taking a pinch of snuff. 

Mr. Thomasson, his heart beating, wished he had had the 
courage to go with him. But this would have been to break 
with his host beyond mending ; and it was now too late. He was 
still seeking a propitiatory phrase with which to break the 
oppressive silence, when Pomeroy anticipated him. 

‘You think yourself vastly clever, Mr. Tutor,’ he growled, his 
voice hoarse with anger. ‘ You think a bird in the hand is worth 
two in the bush, I see.’ 

‘Ten in the bush,’ said Mr. Thomasson, affecting an easiness 
he did not feel. ‘Ten fives are fifty.’ 

‘Two in the bush I said, and two in the bush I mean,’ the 
other retorted, his voice still low. ‘Take it or leave it,’ he 
continued, with a muttered oath and a swift side glance at 
the windows, through which Lord Almeric was still visible, 
walking slowly to and fro, and often standing. ‘If you want it 
firm, I'll put it in black and white. Ten thousand, or security, 
the day after we come from church.’ 

The tutor was silent a moment. Then, ‘It is too far in the 
bush,’ he answered in a low voice. ‘I am willing enough to serve 
you, Mr. Pomeroy. I assure you, my dear sir, I desire nothing 
better. But if—if his lordship were dismissed, you’d be as far off 
asever. And I should lose my bird in hand,’ 

‘She took him. Why should she not take me?’ 

‘He has—no offence—a title, Mr. Pomeroy.’ 

‘And is a fool.’ 

Mr. Thomasson raised his hands in deprecation. Such a 
saying, spoken of a lord, really offended him. But his words went 
to another point. ‘Besides, it’s a marriage-brocage contract, and 
void,’ he muttered. 

‘You don’t trust me ?’ 

‘’Twould be of no use, Mr. Pomeroy,’ the tutor answered, 
gently shaking his head, and avoiding the issue presented to him. 
‘You could not persuade her. She was in such a humour to-day, 
my lord had special advantages. Break it off with him, and she'll 
come to herself. And she is wilful—Lord! you don’t know! 
Petruchio could not tame her.’ 

‘I know nothing about Petruchio,’ Mr. Pomeroy answered 
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grimly. ‘Nor who the gentleman was. But I’ve ways of my own, 
You can leave that to me.’ 

But Mr. Thomasson, who had only parleyed out of compliance, 
took fright at that, and rose from the table, shaking his head. : 

‘You won't do it ?’ said Mr. Pomeroy. 

The tutor shook his head again, with a sickly smile. ‘’Tis too 
far in the bush,’ he said. 

‘Ten thousand,’ Mr. Pomeroy persisted, his eyes on the other’s 
face. ‘Man,’ he continued, forcibly, ‘do you think you will ever 
have such a chance again? Ten thousand! Why, ’tis eight 
hundred a year. “Tis a gentleman’s fortune.’ 

For a moment Mr. Thomasson did waver, Then he put the 
temptation from him, and shook his head. ‘You must pardon 
me, Mr. Pomeroy,’ he said. ‘I cannot do it.’ 

‘Will not!’ Pomeroy cried harshly. ‘ Will not!’ And would 
have said more, but at that moment Jarvey entered behind him. 

‘Please, your honour,’ the man said, ‘the lady would see my 
lord.’ 

‘Oh!’ said Pomeroy, coarsely, ‘she is impatient, is she? 
Devil take her for me! And him too!’ And he sat sulkily in his 
place. 

But the interruption suited Mr. Thomasson perfectly. He 
went to the outer door, and, opening it, called Lord Almeric, 
who, hearing what was afoot, hurried in. 

‘Sent for me!’ he cried, in a rapture, pressing his hat to his. 
breast. ‘Dear creature!’ And he kissed his fingers to the gallery. 
‘ Positively she is the kindest, sweetest morsel! The most amiable 
charmer ever wore a petticoat! I vow and protest I am in love 
with her! It were brutal not to be, and she so fond! T’ll to her 
at once! Tell her I fly! I stay fora dash of bergamot, and I 
am with her!’ 

‘I thought that you were going to take us with you,’ said 
Mr. Pomeroy, watching him sourly. 

‘I will! ’Pon honour, I will!’ replied the delighted beau. 
‘But she will soon find a way to dismiss you, the cunning bag- 
gage! and then, “Sweet is pleasure after pain.” Ha! ha! I 
have it aright this time. Sweet is Plea——oh! the doting little 
rascal! But let us to her! I vow, if she is not civil to you, 
T'll—T'll be cold to her!’ 


(Zp be continued.) 











